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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1954 


J. Raymonp Dersy, EpiTor 


This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a ‘‘movement’’ 
rather than a period. The English section is limited to the years 
1800-1837 ; but other sections are not so limited, of course. Impor- 
tant books published earlier are included in the list for 1954 when 
for some reason they were inadequately noticed in the bibliography 
for 1953 in PQ, xxxm (1954), 97-163, or when significant reviews 
have appeared within the year 1954. In the latter case there ap- 
pears a shortened title followed by such a reference as ‘‘See PQ, 
xxx (1954), 102,’’ where will be found the original complete en- 
try or a further reference to it. In all cases where no date is speci- 
fied, 1954 may be assumed. 

The editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance provided 
by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for critical 
comments or for both. They are P. M. Mitchell (Danish), Albert 
J. George (French), Hugo Bergenthal (German), Lienhard Bergel 
(Italian), Edmund L. King (Spanish), Alfred Hower (Portu- 
guese) ; and, in English, James V. Logan, Richard H. Fogle, Stew- 
art C. Wileox, and Andrew H. Wright (who sean the journals and 
other periodicals), Ernest Bernbaum, Kenneth Neill Cameron, 
David V. Erdman, Thomas M. Raysor, Elisabeth W. Schneider, 
Clarence D. Thorpe, and Bennett Weaver (who review studies, etc., 
within their respective fields). 

To ensure notice in the next issue of the bibliography, authors 
are invited to send the editor (at Department of English, Ohio 
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State University, Columbus 10) review copies of relevant books or 
monographs and offprints of articles. 


Portuguese 
Spanish 


CONTENTS 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Bulletin de l’ Académie royale de langue et de littérature fran- 
gaise de Belgique (Brussels) 

The Adelphi (Manchester, England) 

Amérique frangaise (Montreal) 

American Literature 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 

American Political Science Review 

Antioch Review 

L’*Arche (Paris) 

American Slavic and East European Review 

The American Society of the Legion of Honor Magazine (New 
York) 

Atenea (Concepcion, Chile) 

Books Abroad 

La Bataille (Paris) 

Bulletin du bibliophile et du bibliothécaire 

Boletin de la biblwoteca Menéndez y Pelayo 

Bulletin des études francaises (Montreal) 

Belfagor 

Bibliografia Hispdnica 

Bulletin of Hispanic Studies (Liverpool) 

Bulletin Hispanique 

Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola 

The Commonweal 

Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico) 

College English 

Le Canada frangais (Quebec) 

Confluences (Paris) 

Cahiers d’histoire de la révolution frangaise (New York) 

Cuadernés de literatura 

Clawviletio 

Comparative Literature Studies (Cardiff ) 

Charles Lamb Society Bulletin 

Culture (Quebec) 

Conférence (Paris) 

Comparative Literature 

Dublin Review 

Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte 

Durham University Journal 

Esprit (Paris) 

Etudes Germaniques 
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Et 
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Journal of English Literary History 
L’Eternelle revue (Paris) 

Les Etoiles (Paris) 

The Explicator 

Fontaine (Algiers and Paris) 
France-Amérique (New York) 

La France au combat (Paris) 

La France libre (London) 

French Review 

French Studies 

De Gids (Amsterdam) 

Gawvroche (Paris) 

Giornale Italiano di Filologia 
Germanic Review 

Giornale Storico della Letteratura Utaliana 
Hispania 

Hispania (Madrid) 

Hispania (U.S. A.) 

Hibbert Journal 

Huntington Library Quarterly 
Hispanic Review 

Hemispheres (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Humanitas 

Jeunesse (Paris) 

Journal of Aisthetics 

Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Journal of the History of Ideas 
Journal of Modern History 

Journal of Philosophy 

Jewish Social Studies 

Kenyon Review 

Keats-Shelley Journal 

Latomus, revue @’études latines (Brussels) 
Letterature Moderne 

Letteratura 

Lettres frangaises (Buenos Aires) 
Les Lettres frangaises (Paris) 
British Broadcasting Corporation Listener 
Le Monde (Paris) 

Mercure de France 

Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht 
Modern Languages 

Modern Language Journal 

Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Quarterly 

Modern Language Review 

Messager de New York 

Modern Philology 

Musical Quarterly 

The Nation 

Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

La Nef (Paris) 

New English Review 

Nouvelles littéraires (Paris) 
Neophilologus (Groningen) 

Notes & Queries, New Series 

The New Republic 

Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica 
La Nouvelle reléve (Montreal) 

New Statesman § Nation 
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NY New Yorker 

NYHATB New York Herald Tribune Book Review 
New York Times Book Review 
Poetry 
Paru (Paris) 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
Phylon (The Atlanta University Review) 
Publications of Modern Language Association of America 
Poésie (Paris) 
Il Ponte 
Philological Quarterly 
Partisan Review 
Poesia e Verita (Rome) 
Revista Bibliogrdfica y Docwmental 
Revue des deux mondes 
Renaissance (New York) 
Review of English Studies 
La République frangaise (New York) 
Revista de Filologia Espaiola 
Revista de Filologia Hispdnica 
Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 
Revista Hispdnica Moderna 
Revue d’histoire de la philosophie 
Revista Iberoamericana 
Revista de Literatura 
Revue de littérature comparée 
Rassegna della Letteratura Italiana 
Revista de las Indias (Bogotd) 
Rocky Mountain Review 
Revue de Paris 
Revue de la pensée frangaise (New York) 
Revue politique et parlementaire (Paris) 
Romanic Review 
The Review of Religion 
Rassegna Storica del Risorgimento 
Revue trimestrielle canadienne (Montreal) 
Revue de l’Unwersité d’Ottawa 
The Shakespeare Association Bulletin 
South Atlantic Quarterly 
Scrutiny 
Slavonic and East European Review 
Lo Spettatore Italiano 
Societa 
Studies in Philology 
Sewanee Review 
Saturday Review 
Scandinavian Studies 
Studiwm 
Thought 
Times Literary Supplement (London) 
Time and Tide 
Universidad de la Habana 
United States Quarterly Book Review 
University of Toronto Quarterly 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
Virginia Quarterly Review 
Yale Review 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum wnd deutsche Literatur 
Zeitschrift fiir philosophische Forschung 
Zeitschrift fiir Religion und Geistesgeschichte 
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ENGLISH 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


*‘Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1953.’’ By Lawrence 
M. Price. JEGP, tm (1954), 435-40. 


Bullough, Geoffrey. ‘‘The Nineteenth Century and After: I.’’ 
The Year’s Work in English Studies, xxxm (1952), 234-61. 


‘‘Current Bibliography.’’ Compiled by Carl R. Woodring. KSJ, 
mr (1954), 111-27. 
This bibliography is ‘‘a register of the literary interest in Keats, Shelley, 


Byron, Hunt, and their circles from (approximately) July 1952 through June 
1953.’’ 


English Literature 1660-1800: A Bibliography of Modern Studies 
Compiled for Philological Quarterly by Ronald S. Crane, Louis 
I. Bredvold, Richmond P. Bond, Arthur Friedman and Louis 
Landa. Vol. nu, 1939-50. Consolidated Index to Vols. 1 and nm. 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Rev. in NQNS, 1 (1954), 41-42. 


‘*English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ By 
G. S. Alleman, Louis A. Landa, John Loftis, and Charles B. 
Woods. PQ, xxxim (1954), 225-312. 


Jugaku, Bunsho. A Bibliographical Study of William Blake’s Note- 
Book. Tokyo, Hokuseido Press; South Pasadena, Perkins, 1953. 

Rev. in TLS, May 21, p. 336. 

The introductory and descriptive parts of this study of the famous ‘‘ Rossetti 
MS.’’ are derivative; and the transcription of entries, while less faulty than 
that in Keynes’ imperfect Paris edition, is made from Keynes’ facsimile 
rather than from the original MS., which unfortunately was not available. 
The ‘‘analytical’’ part contains some valuable observations (e.g., p. 65 on 
‘<The Everlasting Gospel’’) and raises some important questions. But Blake’s 
tone is often misread (e.g., in references to Reynolds and Joanna Southcott). 
The scrutiny of the MS. is not always searching (it is simply not true that 
all of the drafts of Songs of Experience ‘‘may be called ‘fair copies,’ ’’ for 
several can be seen in process on the page,—e.g., ‘‘The Tyger,’’ ‘‘The Fly’’). 
And the ‘‘tentatively’’ chronological rearrangement of the notebook entries 
(excluding the drawings) is seriously compromised by the neglect of much 
internal and external evidence that should have been assembled and evaluated. 
before this study was given the permanence of print. (D. V. E.) 


Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘Religio Bibliographici,’’ Iibrary, vm (1953), 
63-76. 
Tribulations of the bibliographer of Blake. 


Keynes, G., and Wolf, E. William Blake’s Illuminated Books. See 
PQ, xxxm (1954), 101. 
Rev. by John Harthan in Library, 1x (1954), 137-39. 


Raysor, Thcmas M., ed. The English Romantic Poets. See PQ, 
xxx (1954), 101. 
Rev. by R. H. Fogle in MLQ, xv (1954), 79-80. 
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‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 
for the Year 1953.’’ By J. Raymond Derby and others. PQ, 
xxx, (1954), 97-163. 


Wright, Austin, ed. ‘‘Victorian Bibliography for 1953.’’ MP, u 
(1954), 233-64, 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 


Bauer, Josephine. The London Magazine, 1820-29. (Anglistica I). 
Copenhagen, Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1953. 
Rev. by F. Mineka in JEGP, tm (1954), 674-77. 


Berthoff, Rowland Tappan. British Immigrants in Industrial 
America, 1790-1950. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1953. 


Bevington, Merle M., ed. The Memoirs of James Stephen. London, 
Hogarth. 


Bury, Adrian. Two Centuries of British Water Colour Painting. 
London, George Newnes. 
Rev. in NQNS, 1 (1954), 458-59. 
Bury, J. P. T., and Barry, J. C., eds. An Englishman in Paris: 


1803. The Journal of Bertie Greatheed. Bles. 
Rev. in NQNS, 1 (1954), 136. 


Carlisle, Carol Jones. ‘‘The Nineteenth-Century Actors versus the 
Closet Crities of Shakespeare.’’ SP, tr (1954), 599-615. 
A survey of the opinions of actors from John Philip Kemble to Irving. 


Cecil, Lord David. Melbourne. New York, Bobbs-Merrill. 
Rev. by G. Dangerfield in SRL, Oct. 9, p. 21. 
Fasnacht, Ruth. A History of the City of Oxford. Oxford, Black- 
well. 
Rev. in Li, Aug. 12, p. 257. 
Gunnis, Rupert. Dictionary of British Sculptors, 1660-1851. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press. 
Harlow, Vincent, and Madden, Frederick, ed. British Colonial De- 
velopments, 1774-1834: Select Documents. New York, Oxford 
University Press. 


House, Humphry. ‘‘A Famous Literary Periodical.’’ In, July 15, 


pp. 100-01. 
An account of the London Magazine, 1820-1829. 


Lain, Etralgo. ‘‘Medicina del Romanticismo (1800-1848).’’ See 
‘*Spanish’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 
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Lindsay, Donald, and Washington, E. S. A Portrait of Britain 
from Peril to Pre-Eminence, 1688-1851. Illustrated by R. S. 
Sherriffs. New York, Oxford University Press. 


Llorens Castillo. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Olney, Clark. Benjamin Robert Haydon: Historical Painter. 
Athens, University of Georgia Press, 1952. 
Rev. by E. H. Turner in KSJ, m1 (1954), 134-37. 
Oman, Carola. Sir John Moore. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 
1953. 


Rev. in Li, Dec. 24, 1953, p. 1095. 


Patterson, A. Temple. Radical Leicester: A History of Leicester, 
1780-1850. Leicester, University College Press. 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua. See ‘‘Blake’’ under ‘‘ Hipple.’’ 
Rossi. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘Foscolo.”’ 


Salter, H. E., and Lobel, Mary D., eds. The Victoria History of the 
County of Oxford. The Victoria History of the Counties of 
England, Vol. m. New York, Oxford University Press. 

Rev. in Li, Aug. 12, p. 257. 


Strout, Alan Lang. ‘‘Some Miscellaneous Letters Concerning 
Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ NQNS, 1 (1954), 216-17, 309-12. 


Strout, Alan Lang. ‘‘ Writers on German Literature in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. With a Footnote on Thomas Carlyle.’’ Library, rx 
(1954), 35-44. 


Weekley, Montague. Thomas Bewick. Oxford University Press. 
Rev. in VQR, xxx (1954), ix-x. 


Wildenstein, Georges. The Paintings of Ingres. Phaidon Publishers- 


Garden City Books. 
Rev. by T. Hess in SRL, June 5, pp. 12-13. 


Wilkins. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘General.’’ 


Wood, Alexander, and Oldham, Frank. Thomas Young, Natural 
Philosopher, 1773-1829. New York, Cambridge University Press. 


Yates, Norris. ‘‘The ‘Spirit of the Times’: Its Early History and 
Some of Its Contributors.’’ PBSA, xu (1954), 117-48. 


3. CRITICISM 


Abrams, M. H. The Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and 
Critical Tradition. See PQ, xxxm (1954), 102. 
Rev. by René Wellek in CoLi, v1 (1954), 178-81; by Arnold Isenberg in JA, 
xr (1954), 527; by T. M. Raysor in MP, Li (1954), 281-83; by G. Boas in 
KR, xvi (1954), 124-28; by M. Herrick in JEGP, ui (1954), 252-53. 
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Auerbach, Erich. Mimesis: the Representation of Reality in West- 
ern Literature. Translated by Willard R. Trask. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1953. 


Bourke, John. The Sea as Symbol in British Poetry. Eton, The 


Savile Press. 
Rev. in NQNS, (1954), 412-13. 


Crane, R. S. The Language of Criticism and the Structure of 
Poetry. The Alexander Lectures, 1951-52. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1953. 
Rev. by R. Jarrell in SRL, Apr. 3, pp. 29-30; by N. Frye in UTQ, xxiv 
(1954), 92-97, in an essay of rebuttal entitled ‘‘Content with the Form.’’ 


Dobrée, Bonamy. The Broken Cistern. London, Cohen and West. 
Rev. in Li, Aug. 12, p. 253. 


Fehrman, Carl. Kyrkogdrds romantik fran Thomas Gray till Carl 
Michael Bellman. Studier i engelsk och svensk 1700-tals 
diktning. With a summary in English. Publications of the 
New Society of Letters at Lund. Lund, Gleerups. 

Rev. by Walter W. Gustafson in SS, xxvi (1954), 141-42. 


Foerster, Donald M. ‘‘The Critical Attack upon the Epic in the 
English Romantic Movement.’’ PMLA, uxrx (1954), 432-47. 

There was a widespread departure by progressivists from devotion to tho 
epic and from the ‘‘dictatorship’’ of Homer and Virgil, partly fanned by the 
German dispute over the authenticity of Homeric poetry. Many critics became 
vague in their definitions of the epic, often including anything of heroic nature. 
The old epic was directly attacked as outmoded, and the works of both Homer 
and Virgil were subjected to sharp criticism. ‘‘This group wished to break 
away from older concepts and definitions; it tried to show that there is 
change, if not unhampered progress, in all things, and that as new kinds of 
poems come into being and reflect new interests or new attitudes towards life, 
so the older types of poems inevitably become less relevant.’’ (J. V. L.) 


Goodman, Paul. The Structure of Interature. Chicago, Chicago 
University Press. 


Griffith, Clark. ‘‘Poe’s ‘Ligeia’ and the English Romanties.’’ 
UTQ, xxiv (1954), 8-25. 


Hazard, Paul. European Thought in the Eighteenth Century. Lon- 
don, Hollis and Carter; New Haven, Yale University Press. 
Rev. in Li, July 1, p. 29. 


Jones, W. Powell. ‘‘ The Captive Linnet: A Footnote on Eighteenth- 
Century Sentiment.’’ PQ, xxxim (1954), 330-37. 


Mentions Blake’s and Wordsworth’s objections to caged singing birds. 


Marsh, George L. A Flight of Lame Ducks. Microfilm. Obtainable 
from University of Chicago Library. 
See also ‘‘4, Study of Authors’’ under ‘‘ Reynolds.’’ 
Deals with some early nineteenth-century authors who were popular in their 
own day but not thereafter. The chief scholarly contribution of these essays 
is the survey of contemporary reviews of the authors: Sydney Lady Morgan, 
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the Pierce Egans, James and Horace Smith, Theodore Hook, the Countess of 
Blessington, Cornelius Webbe, Felicia Hemans, William Maginn, John Hamil- 
ton Reynolds, Letitia Elizabeth Landon, William Harrison Ainsworth, Caroline 
Norton. (Stuart M. Tave) 


Peyre, Henri. ‘‘Romanticism and French Literature Today: Le 
Mort Vivant.’’ MLQ, xv (1954), 3-17. 


Contains estimates of the Romantic influence in modern English and Ameri- 
ean literature as well as in French. 


Poulet, Georges. ‘‘Timelessness and Romanticism.’’ JHI, xv 
(1954), 3-22. 


Paramnesia, memory, the oneness of time, as found in the philosophies of 
numerous Romantic writers. 


Read, Herbert. The True Voice of Feeling. See PQ, xxxm (1954), 
103-04. 
Rev. in NQNS, 1 (1954), 227-28; in VQR, xxx (1954), xviii; by M. H. 
Abrams in MP, im (1954), 67-69. 
Unwin, Rayner. The Rural Muse: Studies in the Peasant Poetry 


of England. London, Allen and Unwin. 
Rev. by Ralph Lawrence in English, x (1954), 108-09. 


Wain, John, ed. Contemporary Reviews of Romantic Poetry. See 


PQ, xxx (1954), 104. 
Rev. in Dublin Magazine, xxx (Jan.-Mar., 1954), 55-57. 


Weltliteratur. Festgabe fiir Fritz Strich Zum 70. Geburtstag. In 
Verbindung mit Walter Henzen herausgegeben von Walter 


Muschg und Emil Staiger. Bern, Francke Verlag, 1952. 
Rev. by L. Kahn in JEGP, tim (1954), 662-65. Contains E. L. Stahl’s ‘‘S. 
T. Coleridges Theorie der Dichtkunst im Hinblick auf Goethe’’ and L. A. 
Willoughby’s ‘‘English Romantic Criticism or Fancy and the Imagination.’’ 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. The Verbal Icon: Studies in the Meaning of 
Poetry. With two essays in collaboration with Monroe C. Beards- 
ley. Lexington, University of Kentucky Press. 


4. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
AUSTEN 


Bradbrook, Frank W. ‘‘Jane Austen and Choderlos de Laclos.’’ 
NQNS, 1 (1954), 75. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Jane Austen’s Titles.’’ NCF, 1x (1954), 238. 


Chapman, R. W., ed. The Works of Jane Austen: Volume VI: 
Minor Works. London, New York, and Toronto, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 

This indispensable new volume contains Volume the First (juvenilia) ; Vol- 
wme the Seoond (the juvenile Love and Friendship); Volwme the Third (the 
juvenile ‘‘Evelyn’’ and ‘‘ Kitty, or the Bower’’); Lady Susan; The Watsons; 
Sanditon; Plan of a Novel; Opinions of ‘‘ Mansfield Park’’ and ‘‘Emma’’; 
and some verses and prayers. There are also useful indexes and interesting 
illustrations from contemporary sources. (A. H. W.) 
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Cohen, Louise D. ‘‘Insight, the Essence of Jane Austen’s Artistry.’’ 
NCF, vit (1953), 213-24. 


Duffy, Joseph M., Jr. ‘‘Emma: the Awakening from Innocence.”’ 
ELH, xxi (1954), 39-53. 


The novel is not simply a portrait of society through the heroine, nor of her 
in her reaction against it. ‘‘The theme . . . is the passage of its heroine from 
innocence to experience—from dreams to consciousness’’ (p. 40). 


Duffy, Joseph M., Jr. ‘‘Structure and Idea in Jane Austen’s 
Persuasion.’’ NCF, vu (1954), 272-89. 
See R. W. Chapman, ‘‘A Reply to Mr. Duffy on Persuasion,’’ ibid., x 
(1954), 154. 


Dunean-Jones, E. E. ‘‘ Jane Austen and Crabbe.’’ RES, v (1954), 
174. 


King, Noel J. ‘‘Jane Austen in France.’’ NCF, vim (1953), 1-26. 


Lewis, C. S. ‘‘A Note on Jane Austen.’’ Essays in Criticism, Iv 
(1954), 359-71. 


Mudrick, Marvin. Jane Austen: Irony as Defense and Discovery. 


See PQ, xxxim (1954), 104. 
Rev. by Winifred Husbands in RES, v (1954), 305-08; by Frank Bradbrook 
in Cambridge Journal, vir (1954), 572-73. 


Murray, James Gregory. ‘‘Measure and Balance in Jane Austen’s 
Emma.’’ CE, xvi (1954), 160-66. 


Robson, M. A. ‘‘A Jane Austen Clergyman in Real Life.’’ Li, Nov. 
25, pp. 908-09, 913. 
Charles Bellairs. 


Suddaby, Elizabeth. ‘‘Jane Austen and the Delphic Oracle.’’ NCF, 
1x (1954), 235-38. 


Trilling, Lionel. ‘‘In Mansfield Park.’’ Encounter, Sept., pp. 9-19. 


Wright, A. H. Jane Austen’s Novels, See PQ, xxxm1 (1954), 104-05. 

Rev. by F. W. Bradbrook in Cambridge Journal, vr (1954), 502-03; by F. 
T. Wood in English Studies. xxxv (1954), 277; in Li, Feb. 11, p. 271; by 
Edd Winfield Parks in NCF, rx (1954), 72-75. 


BLAKE 


Adams, Hazard. ‘‘The Blakean Aesthetic.’’ JA, xm (1954), 
233-48. 
One cannot talk about Blake’s art with such terms as ‘‘abstract’’ or ‘‘con- 
crete.’’ ‘‘In the Blakean world there are immediate symbols, produced by 
the mind, which give reality... .’’ 


Bentley, G. E. ‘‘Blake and Swedenborg.’’ NQNS,1 (1954), 264-65. 
‘‘Blake evidently adhered to Swedenborg’s biblical canon throughout the 
entire period of the production of his mature poetry.’’ 
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‘*The Blake Exhibition at Cambridge.’’ TLS, Feb. 19, p. 128. 


Blake, William. Jerusalem. Foreword by Geoffrey Keynes. Lon- 
don, Trianon Press, for the William Blake Trust [1952]. 


A facsimile in heliogravure of the Linnell-Rinder copy, with a typographical 
copy of the text. Commentary issued separately: see ‘‘ Wicksteed’’ below. 


Carpenter, Maurice. ‘‘A Visit to William Blake.’’ London Maga- 
zine, May, p. 62. 


Casimir, P. A. ‘‘Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell.’’ Contem- 
porary Review, cLxxxim (1953), 351-55. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Blake and Godwin.’’ NQNS, 1 (1954), 66-67. 


Erdman, David V. Blake, Prophet Against Empire: A Poet’s In- 
terpretation of the History of His Own Times. See PQ, xxxm 
(1954), 105-06. 

Rev. by John Coleman in Richmond News-Leader, Apr. 2; by S. Foster 
Damon in SRL, May 1, p. 29; by Alexander M. Buchan in St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, May 30, p. 4B; in TLS, June 25, p. 410; by Joseph Warren Beach 
in SR, txt (1954), 527-32; by Martin Price in YR, xiv (1954), 629-33; by 
Nicholas Joost in Poetry, LXxxIv (1954), 364-65; by R.T.F. in Personalist, 
Xxxv (1954), 432-34; in USQBR, x (1954), 326; by Hazard Adams in 
Accent, xtv (1954), 300-01; by H. M. Margoliouth in Oxford Magazine, Oct. 28. 

Review in Dublin Magazine, xxx (July-Sept., 1954), 57-60, anonymous but 
perhaps by Elizabeth O’Higgins (see PQ, xxxtr [1953], 107), advances the 
marvelous assertion that Blake (secretly an O’Neill) wrote ‘‘first in Irish 
with a hidden meaning’’ so that, to understand him, we must translate his 
lines into Irish, and then back, thus: Blake’s text, ‘‘silent he turn’d away, 
And wandered down the vales of Kent,*’ really means, ‘‘ He silenced his vine 
(i.e. his Irish poetry) [silent indeed, for no vine is mentioned even in sur- 
rounding lines] and translated with withdrawals, into the sentences of Ex- 
perience. ’’ 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘ William Blake’s Debt to Joel Barlow.’’ AL, 
xxvi (1954), 94-98. 


Gardner, Stanley. Infinity on the Anvil: A Critical Study of 
Blake’s Poetry. Oxford, Blackwell. 

This is a book to be widely recommended, for there is more good criticism 
in it than my review will seem to imply; yet since the good criticism will be 
apparent to any reader, it seems wise here to call attention chiefly to the serious 
critical failings that spring from the author’s neglect of his duty as a scholar. 

Opening his Blake prepared to find ‘‘symbolic chaos’’ and ‘‘ ‘Romantic 
vagueness,’ ’’ Mr. Gardner is surprised to find symbolic integrity, ‘‘intense 
control,’’ and ‘‘writing dramatically direct.’’ So he determines to make the 
symbols tell all, eschewing the aid of biography, psychology, sources, meta- 
physics, and even (here he chooses to bandage one eye) Blake’s own ‘‘ex- 
planations’’ of his meanings. On this plan an impressive beginning is made 
in the criticism of Blake’s poems ‘‘as poems.’’ As long as the general drift 
of subject-matter is fairly obvious, it does not seriously matter that Blake’s 
meanings are more complex than the symbolic critic supposes. The chapters 
on the Sketches and Songs are full of meat (despite a crucial misconception 
of the relationship of Innocence and Experience buttressed by a mistaken re- 
vision of chronology). Unfortunately, however, about half way along Mr. 
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Gardner stumbles in a serious misreading of text which leads to other mis- 
readings, so that he never quite regains balance and the title of the final 
chapter, ‘‘Disintegration,’’ proves unintentionally apt. 

Insufficient familiarity with the mythical Urthona and others often gets 
Mr. Gardner into trouble: he refuses to be introduced, yet cannot resist 
glancing at them or even, one suspects, looking them up in some commentary 
(it must be, e.g., some erroneous paraphrase and not the text that tells him 
that Oothoon has ‘‘ given herself voluntarily to Bromion,’’ p. 51). But what 
precipitates the critic’s disintegration is as small a thing as the proverbial 
loss of a nail from the horse’s shoe. Single-eyed reliance on text puts one 
desperately at the mercy of editors, and Blake's editors have silently inserted 
quotation marks which (in the text of Europe most hazardously) assign 
speeches to the wrong speaker with an effect comparable to that of giving 
Polonius’s lines to Hamlet. The Blakean ‘‘ paradox’’ which seems to confront 
Mr. Gardner in the text of Ewrope (p. 68) grows ‘‘fiercer’’ in Urizen (p. 77), 
and though he struggles manfully to find ‘‘the meaning of each book... 
completely comprehensible from references already [if faultily] established,’’ 
it is no wonder that for this critic ‘‘the Innocence of the Songs of Innocence 
can never be recalled’’ (p. 136); confusing Vala and Jerusalem, he does well 
to disengage himself from the Jater books as rapidly as he can. (D. V. E.) 


Harper, George Mills. ‘‘The Neo-Platonie Concept of Time in 
Blake’s Prophetic Bocks.’’ PMLA, uxrx (March, 1954), 142-55. 
In three metaphysical distinctions ‘‘too subtle for chance,’’ Blake reveals 
indebtedness to the Neo-Piatonists for main outlines of his doctrine, we are 
told. But the demonstration is hardly convincing. One of the three distinc- 
tions, the idea that time was created before space, loses most of its subtlety 
when we discover that Professor Harper has misconstrued the passage he cites 
from Blake (Jerusalem, 85): actually the poet, three times on the same page, 
is presenting an opposite idea—the creation of ‘‘a Space’’ followed by the 
creation of ‘‘a Time.’’ One fears that a similarly Procrustean reading of 
other passages lies behind the conviction that ‘‘even a cursory examination’’ 
will prove Blake to have been ‘‘thoroughly indoctrinated’’ by Thomas Taylor. 
(D. V. E.) 


Hipple, Walter J. ‘‘General and Particular in the Discourses of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds: A Study in Method.’’ JA, x1 (1953), 
231-47. 


Blake and others were unjustified in attacking Reynolds as inconsistent. 
Hofer, Philip. An Illustration by William Blake for the ‘‘Circle 


of the Traitors’’: Dante’s Inferno, Canto XXXII. Meriden, 


Connecticut, privately printed. 
Collotype reproductions of Blake’s picture in three stages, with brief 
commentary. 


Jones. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Jugaku. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Keynes. See ‘‘1. Bibliography’’ (two entries). 


Lynd, Robert. ‘‘The Fame of Blake’’ (1947), reprinted in Books 
and Writers, pp. 62-66. London, Dent, 1952. 


Margoliouth, H. M. ‘‘Blake’s Drawings for Young’s Night 
Thoughts.’’ RES, v (1954), 47-54. 


‘‘How can the large company of students of Blake function adequately 
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when 457 drawings, most of his work for a year and a half of the prime of 
his life, have never been reproduced?’’ Only 80 of the 537 water-color draw- 
ings for the Night Thoughts have been reproduced in any form; all are now 
in the Print Room of the British Museum, but this brief and tantalizing article 
is almost the first discussion of any of them. Mr. Margoliouth finds, for ex- 
ample, indications of the development of Blake’s religious feeling in the 27 
various pictures of Christ in the series. (D. V. E.) 


Moore, Virginia. The Unicorn: William Butler Yeats’ Search for 
Reality. New York, Maemillan. 

The Reality searched for is Christian love. ‘‘Blake as a Major Doctrinal 
Influence’’ on Yeats is discussed in a considerable chapter in which the author 
explores the Yeats-Ellis interpretation of Blake, often ignored but ‘‘never .. . 
refuted.’’ The world-view of Blake conceived in terms of anti-intellectual 
ee is stressed as a continuing influence in Yeats’ life-long development. 
(D. V. E.) 


Roe, Albert S. Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine Comedy. See PQ, 
xxx (1954), 107. 
Rev. by J. W. Beach in SR, ux (1954), 527-34; by Ruthven Todd in NYT, 
Jan. 10, p. 7. 


‘Vision of Easter.’’ Life, xxxvi, Apr. 19, pp. 60-64. 
Blake reproductions in color; biographical sketch. 


Wicksteed, Joseph. William Blake’s Jerusalem. Foreword by Geof- 
frey Keynes. London, Trianon Press, for the William Blake 
Trust; New York, Beechhurst Press. 

Rev. in TLS, June 25, p. 410; in Dublin Magazine, xxx (July-Sept., 1954), 
57-60; by h. A. Foakes in English, x (1954), 106; in Li, Aug. 26, pp. 330-31; 
by Kathleen Raine in NSN, July 10, pp. 47-48. 

A commentary, plate by plate, on the symbolism in both Rinder and Stirling 
copies, originally intended to accompany the facsimile of the latter issued in 
1951 (see PQ, xxx1 [1952], 107). 

Though a work of loving care by one who has lingered for many meditative 
decades over the illustrated text of Jerusalem and has discovered many fas- 
cinating tones and overtones in the words and pictures and in the visions 
they inspire—a work therefore of inestimable fascination for the reader of 
Blake—Mr. Wicksteed’s commentary is free and even carefree in the most 
unexpected places. Errors of fact occur in the midst of elaborate calculations 
of bibliographical niceties or at the base of moral equations built on the 
formula that the left hand or foot is material, the right spiritual. A check 
against the facsimilies reveals that sometimes Wicksteed sees right feet where 
I see left ones. This is disconcerting. More simply puzzling is the finespun 
tissue of non sequiturs that occasionally seems to connect, say, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft and Jerusalem, or Zion’s Hill and a public house (now closed) 
called ‘‘Hog in the Pound.’’ 

Introductory chapters touching Spenser, Bacon, Plato, and other possible 
sources are highly suggestive; the commentary is sprinkled with curious topo- 
graphical information and notes on the appearance of the sky from Blake’s 
window. Though subjective irrelevancies abound and precautions must be 
taken, this volume will be of considerable value in assisting readers of 
Jerusalem who need to make their way through the Minute Particulars of 
text and illumination. (D. V. E.) 
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BYRON 


Barzun, Jacques, ed. The Selected Letters of Lord Byron. See PQ, 


xxx (1954), 108. 
Rev. by D. Fitts in NR, Jan. 11, p. 21. 


Bates, Madison C. ‘‘Two New Letters of Keats and Byron.’’ KSJ, 
mi (1954), 75-88. 


Cline, C. L. ‘‘Byron and Southey: A Repressed Rejoinder.’’ KSJ, 
mr (1954), 27-38. 
In 1822 Byron wrote an ineffective attack upon Southey in a letter to the 
editor of the Courier. He wisely did not send it. 


Cline, C. L. Byron, Shelley, and Their Pisan Circle. See PQ, xxxin 


(1954), 108. 
Rev. by K. N. Cameron in MLN, uxrx (1954), 200-01. 


Cooper, Lane. Late Harvest, pp. 47-51, 127-34. 
Chapters on Byron. 


‘*Current Bibliography.’’ See ‘‘1. Bibliography.”’ 


Knight, G. Wilson. Byron’s Dramatic Prose. Byron Foundation 
Lecture. University of Nottingham, 1953. 

A sensitive, enthusiastic criticism of the dramatic vigor of the prose of 
Byron’s letters and private journals. ‘‘In Byron Shakespearian drama has 
become actual and incarnate; in watching him we know what it—what all great 
drama—is for.’’ 


Knight, G. Wilson. Lord Byron: Christian Virtues. See PQ, 
xxx (1954), 108. 
Rev. by R. W. King in RES, v (1954), 96-98. 
Defended by the author in RES, v (1954), 271-73, and claimed by the 
author to be ‘‘the most important contribution to Byronic studies in this 
century.’’ 


Knight, G. Wilson. ‘‘Who Wrote ‘Don Leon’?’’ Twentieth Cen- 
tury, cLv1 (1954), 67-79. 

Printed in 1866 but unpublishable, ‘‘Don Leon’’ and ‘‘Leon to Annabella,’’ 
1785 lines of verse plus 63 pages of notes, constituting in part an impassioned 
apology for homosexuality and in part a pseudo-autobiographical portrait of 
Byron, are clearly not by Byron yet reveal satiric power and an intimate 
knowledge of Byron’s private life. George Coleman, probably ‘‘intimately 
acquainted with, and attuned to Byron’s life and opinions,’’ probably wrote 
the MSS. in 1833, Knight argues. (D. V. E.) 


Lovell, Ernest J., Jr., ed. His Very Self and Voice: Collected Con- 
versations of Lord Byron. New York, Macmillan. 

Rev. by P. Trueblood in SRL, Dec. 11, p. 21; by 8. C. Chew in NYHTB, Nov. 
28, p. 5; by Carlos Baker in NYT, Nov. 28, p. 4. 

While we await a full modern biography of Byron, we welcome books that 
rearrange the old materials or add new: this volume does both, tastefully if 
not always critically. Since nearly everyone who wrote about Byron from 
first- or second-hand acquaintance can be found to have reported, at least 
indirectly, something Byron said, one way to serve up a fresh survey of 
Byroniana is this: to assemble in chronological order, as nearly as may be, 
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from the books and diaries of 140 people, a series of excerpts, chosen to ap- 
proximate ‘‘a unified and coherent narrative of Byron’s conversational life.’’ 

Professor Lovell’s book will delight anyone who does not expect from it 
(despite the title) either very much real conversation (for most of the shorter 
bits are only anecdotes about conversations) or very adequate biography (for 
at each stage where a biographer would assemble and evaluate all the evidence, 
we have here of course only the evidence that relates to talk). 

In the interest of the unity of this book it is to be regretted that Lovell 
has reserved the conversations of Lady Blessington and Thomas Medwin for 
separate editing—worthy projects, to be sure. (D. V. E.) 


Morpurgo. See ‘‘Trelawny.’’ 


Norman, Arthur M. Z. ‘‘Dialogue in Byron’s Dramas.’’ NQNS, 
1 (1954), 304-06. 


Ribbans. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘ Bécquer.’’ 


Sarmiento, Edward. ‘‘A Parallel between Lord Byron and Fray 
Luis de Leén.’’ RES, rv (1953), 267-73. 

Byron’s ‘‘When coldness wraps this suffering clay’’ and some sixteenth- 
century Spanish poems that might have suggested it are scrutinized for light 
on ‘‘the alteration of poetic emphasis between the Renaissance and Roman- 
ticism.’’ (D. V. E.) 


Tompkins, Peter. ‘‘Byron’s Shoes.’’ New Yorker, xxx (Oct. 16), 
80-94. 


Wicker, C. V. ‘‘Byron as Parodist.’’ MIN, uxrx (1954), 320-21. 


Wilson, Edmund. ‘‘Byron in the Twenties,’’ pp. 436-43, in The 
Shores of Light. New York, Farrar, [1952]. 
Two brief reviews of 1922 and 1925 reprinted. 


Zall, Paul M. ‘‘Lord Eldon’s Censorship.’’ PMLA, txvmt (1953), 
436-43. 


Eldon’s arrogating to himself a right to declare writings ‘‘injurious’’ to 
the public and, as property, outside the law, disrupted a previously harmonious 
arrangement between authors and publishers and Chancery. Byron, Wolcot, 
Southey, Shelley and others felt the odious force of this censor. (D. V. E.) 


CLARE 


Selected Poems by John Clare. Edited by James Reeves. London, 


Heinemann. 
Rev. by Robert Graves in NSN, July 3, pp. 17-18. 


Garland, Patrick. ‘‘John Clare (1793-1864)’’. London Magazine, 
Aug., pp. 13-14. 


Unwin. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


COBBETT 
Vallins, G. H. ‘‘Cobbett’s ‘Grammar.’ ’’ English, x (1954), 48-53. 
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COLERIDGE 
Abrams. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


Bouslog, Charles S. ‘‘Coleridge, Bruce, and the ‘Ode to the West 
Wind.’ ’’ NQNS, 1 (1954), 444. 


Carpenter, Maurice. The Indifferent Horseman: The Divine Come- 


dy of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. London, Elek. 
Rev. in NSN, June 26, p. 841; in TLS, July 2, p. 427. 


Chinol, Elio. Jl pensiero di S. T. Coleridge. Venezia, Neri Pozza, 


1953. 
Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, v (1954), 436-37. 


Coburn. See ‘‘Hutchinson.’’ 


Creed, Howard H. ‘‘Coleridge’s Metacriticism.’’ PMLA, uxix 
(1954), 1160-80. 


An examination of Coleridge as ‘‘a ‘romantic’ critic who attempts a syn- 
thesis of Aristotelian form and Platonic end by placing his critical emphasis 
on the source of poetry in the poet’s — imagination.’’ Coleridge at- 
tempts a synthesis of the two extremes of|structural analysis and symbolic 


truth by a psychological mode of criticism that makes ‘‘the poet—rather than 
the poem or the reader—its focal point.’’ (J. V. L.) 
Ford, Newell F. ‘‘Kenneth Burke and Robert Penn Warren: Criti- 


cism by Obsessive Metaphor.’’ JEGP, tut (1954), 172-77. 
Mr. Ford’s objections to excessively symbolical interpretation of the Ancient 


Mariner complement Stoll’s (PMLA, 1948). 


Glickfield, Charlotte Woods. ‘‘Coleridge’s Prose Contributions to 
the Morning Post.’’ PMLA, Lxtx (1954), 681-85. 
Several other articles in the Morning Post appear to be Coleridge’s, in 
addition to those listed by Sara Coleridge. 


Griggs, Earl Leslie. ‘‘Notes Concerning Certain Poems by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge.’’ MLN, uxrx (1954), 27-34. 


Griggs, Earl Leslie. ‘‘Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Opium.’’ HLQ, 
xvi (1954), 357-78. 


After an introductory survey of Coleridge’s use of opium, Griggs prints 
for the first time an account of Coleridge’s visits to the shop of T. H. Dunn, 
a Highgate chemist, as written by S. T. Porter, who was apprenticed to Dunn 
from 1824 to 1829. 


House, Humphry. Coleridge. See PQ, xxxim (1954), 110. 
Rev. by D. F. Mercer in JA, xm (1954), 118. 
Knight, G. Wilson. ‘‘The School of Knight.’’ Essays in Criticism, 


Iv (1954), 430-31. 
Mr. Knight makes some justified complaints about his treatment by other 


scholars. See Rodway, infra. 
Margoliouth. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


Peter, John. ‘‘Symbol and Implication: Notes Apropos of a Diec- 
tum of Coleridge’s.’’ Essays in Criticism, 1v (1954), 145-67. 
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Coleridge’s ‘‘dictum’’ is illustrated by discussion of a number of passages 
from poets and novelists from Wordsworth to D. H. Lawrence. 


Rainsberry, Frederick B. ‘‘Coleridge and the Paradox of the Po- 
etic Imperative.’’ ELH, xx1 (1954), 114-45. 

**Just as the categorical imperative urged the action of the will towards 
the rational objective of justice and fairmindedness to all men, so Coleridge’s 
poetic imperative urged the Will towards a more Platonic unity in Love’’ 
(pp. 144-45). Without sacrificing complexity to perspicuousness, Mr. Rains- 
berry considers Coleridge’s theory of art, the function of the imagination 
therein, and the relationships of both to his theory of the mind. Mr. Rains- 
berry’s discussion of the basis of this theory in Coleridge’s convictions re- 
garding the nature of reality and being seem to me to plant the roots of his 
distinctions where they belong, for only there can substantiation be given 
Coleridge’s intuitive belief that the unique existence of a work of art is idea 
realizing itself in process in particularity. Although not all critics of Coleridge 
will agree upon the soundness of all of Mr. Rainsberry’s distinctions, they 
will nevertheless have to take into account his solid marshalling of the evi- 
dence. (8. C. W.) 


Rodway, A. E.; Salgado, G. ; Knight, G. Wilson ; and Bateson, F. W. 

‘The School of Knight.’’ Essays in Criticism, tv (1954), 212-24. 

A controversy which centers upon Knight’s reading of ‘‘Kubla Khan’’ in 
The Starlit Dome. 


Schneider, Elisabeth. Coleridge, Opium, and Kubla Khan. See 
PQ, xxxm (1954), 111. 
Rev. in NSN, May 29, p. 710; in TLS, July 16, p. 455; in Li, Sept. 9, p. 
409; by Thomas M. Raysor in JEGP, ui (1954), 484-85. 
Seronsy, Cecil C. ‘‘Marginalia by Coleridge in Three Copies of 
His Published Works.’’ SP, ii (1954), 470-81. 
‘Clearly Platonism is the strongest current running through Coleridge’s 
notes in these volumes.’’ 


Watson, George. ‘‘The Text of the Biographia Literaria.’’ NQNS, 
1 (1954), 262-63. 


Weltliteratur. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘‘Coleridge and ‘The Work for Which Poor 
Palm Was Murdered.’’’ JEGP, um (1954), 347-51. 


Whalley, George. ‘‘Coleridge: ‘A Library Cormorant.’ ’’ In, Sept. 
9, pp. 396-97, 400. 


Whalley, George. ‘‘Coleridge, Southey and ‘Joan of Are.’ ’’ NQNS, 
1 (1954), 67-69. 

White, Alison. ‘‘Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
198.’’ Exp, xm, No, 2 (Nov., 1954), 11. 


COTTLE 


Morley, Christopher. ‘‘Cottle’s Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ SRL, Aug. 
28, pp. 15, 40-41. 
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DE QUINCEY 


Jordan, John E. Thomas De Quincey: Literary Critic. See PQ, 
xxx (1953), 111. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Carnall in RES, v (1954), 424-26. 


Rockwell, Frederick S. ‘‘De Quincey and the Ending of Moby 
Dick.’’ NCF, 1x (1954), 161-68. 


GODWIN 
Erdman. See ‘‘Blake.’’ 


Grylls, Rosalie Glynn. William Godwin and His World. See PQ, 
xxxm (1954), 112. 
Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, v (1954), 309-10; by J. C. Marsh- 
Edwards in Dublin Review, No. 464 (2nd Quarter, 1954), 223-25; in Dublin 
Magazine, xxx (Jan.-Mar., 1954), 46-47. 


Preu, James. ‘‘Swift’s Influence on Godwin’s Doctrine of An- 
archism.’’ JHI, xv (1954), 371-83. 


HAZLITT 


Andrews, Jeanne. ‘‘Bacon and the Dissociation of Sensibility.’’ 
NQNS, 1 (1954), 484-86 (to be continued). 


Brooks, E. L. ‘‘Was William Hazlitt a News Reporter?’’ NQNS, 
1 (1954), 355-56. 


Carnall, Geoffrey. ‘‘A Hazlitt Contribution.’’ TLS, June 19, 
1953, p. 397. 
Identifies an article by Hazlitt in the Monthly Magazine for Feb., 1809, on 
the English materialist philosophers. 


Connolly, Cyril. ‘‘Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris.’’ London Magazine, 
Nov., pp. 58-63. 


Fitzgerald, Maurice H., and others. ‘‘The Text of Hazlitt.’’ TLS, 
(1953), Feb. 27, Mar. 6, 13, 20, 27, Apr. 3, 10, 17, May 8, June 
5, 12, pp. 137, 153, 169, 187, 205, 221, 237, 253, 301, 365, 381. 
An extended argument, concerned chiefly with the identity of friends re- 
ferred to in the essay ‘‘Of Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen.’’ The 
most important contributions come from R. W. King (Mar. 13, 27, Apr. 10). 
The other contributors are Henry Tyler, Payson G. Gates, Elisabeth Schneider, 
and Herschel M. Sikes. 


Richardson. See ‘‘Lamb.’’ 


Wilkerson, Leon Cogswell. ‘‘The Eighteenth Century Background 
of Hazlitt’s Criticism.’’ Vanderbilt University Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts (Sept.). 
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HUNT 
**Current Bibliography.’’ See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


HUTCHINSON 


Coburn, Kathleen, ed. The Letters of Sara Hutchinson, from 1800 
to 1835. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul; Toronto, Univer- 


sity of Toronto Press. 

Rev. in Li, Feb. 25, p. 351; by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, v (1954), 423-24; 
by Kathleen Tillotson in Spectator, Mar. 12, pp. 298-99; by Ralph Partridge 
in NSN, Mar. 6, pp. 293-94; by Sister Maura in Dalhousie Review, xxxiIv 
(1954), 207-09. 

Family letters chiefly written to Sara’s cousins Monkhouse or Edward 
Quillinan. Though living in Wordsworth’s house and for years the object 
of Coleridge’s devotion, Sara excluded literature from her correspondence (p. 
119). But we now know something about her family and herself from these 
169 letters. Miss Coburn’s excellent introduction (and other editorial matter) 
should certainly be read by students of Wordsworth and Coleridge. (T. M. RB.) 


KEATS 


Allott, Miriam. ‘‘ ‘The Feast and the Lady’: A Recurrent Pattern 
in Keats’s Poetry.’’ NQNS, 1 (1954), 356-58. 
See Robert Gitting’s reply, NQNS, 1 (1954), 395-96, and Miss Allott’s re- 
joinder, along with Gitting’s final statement, NQNS, 1 (1954), 486-87. 


Bates. See ‘‘Byron.”’ 


Bland, D. 8S. ‘‘ ‘Logical Structure’ in the ‘Ode to Autumn.’’’ PQ, 
xxx (1954), 219-22. 


A brief and on the whole sound analysis, arising originally out of a com- 
parison of Keats to the painter Constable. 


Blunden, Edmund. ‘‘Keats’s Odes: Further Notes.’’ KSJ, m 
(1954), 39-46, 
Some little-heeded borrowings are noted. 
Coles, William Allan. ‘‘The Proof Sheets of Keats’s ‘Lamia.’ ’’ 
Harvard Library Bulletin, vir (1954), 114-19. 
These proofs of the 1820 printed text indicate that Taylor and Woodhouse 
played a considerable part in preparing the volume as a whole. 
Connolly, Thomas E. ‘‘Keats’s ‘When I have fears that I may 
cease to be.’ ’’ Exp, xm, No. 3 (Dec., 1954), 14. 


‘‘Current Bibliography.’’ See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Ford, Newell F. The Prefiguratwe Imagination of John Keats. 
See PQ, xxxm (1954), 114. 
Rev. by A. H. Nethercot in MLQ, xv (1954), 185-86. 
Gillam, C. W. ‘‘Keats, Mary Tighe, and Others.’’ NQNS, 1 (1954), 
76-79. 


Gittings, Robert. John Keats: The Living Year. London, Heine- 
mann; Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 
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Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator, Jan. 29, pp. 131-32; by Hyder E. 
Rollins in KSJ, m1 (1954), 129-31; by G. H. Whicher in NYHTB, Mar. 7, 
p. 4; by Carlos Baker in NYT, Apr. 18, p. 5; in TLS, Apr. 9, p. 232; by 
Naomi Lewis in NSN, Feb. 27, pp. 260-61; by Hyder E. Rollins in SRL, Mar. 
20, p. 23; by M. Perry, Jr., in VQR, xxx (1954), 478-80; in Dublin Magazine, 
xxx (Apr.-June, 1954), 50-51; by Margaret Willy in English, x (1954), 66- 
67; in Li, Jan. 24, p. 147. 

Mr. Gittings is the author of three volumes of poetry and a verse drama; 
he was for some time a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and has since 
1946 been Adviser and Producer of Poetic and Historical Features for the 
BBC. His book on Keats shows some of the art of interesting and entertain- 
ing that must be required of a producer of special features for the airways. 
It has such additional values as certain passages of discerning interpreta- 
tion, an occasional finely judicial evaluative comment, and some new facts 
about Keats’s personal and literary life. But opposed to these merits are 
serious limitations. First of these, certainly, is the faulty premise on which 
the whole book is constructed: namely, that Keats was in his last great final 
year, whatever he might have been before, primarily an occasional poet who 
ey turned his reading and his experience of the day into verse. ‘‘ Yet 
ike everything that Keats wrote in this year,’’ Mr. Gittings declares, ‘‘it 
[‘‘Hush, hush’’] is based on real events and living circumstances’’; and 
again, speaking of Keats in late 1819, ‘‘He had used and spent every experi- 
ence almost as soon as it had come into his possession.’’ This, I feel assured, 
is the description of a poet of considerably less stature than Keats, one who 
would quite lack the magic of his full genius. Of Byron and himself Keats 
once wrote, ‘‘There is this great difference between us. He describes what 
he sees—I describe what I imagine. Mine is the hardest task.’’ This was 
written in September, 1819. Keats knew himself pretty well. He was a poet 
of imagination, with all that this term implies of the utilization of the relevant 
experiences of a lifetime. 

But Mr. Gittings does not see Keats in this way. He sees him as a poet 
with great magic of language to be sure, but one whose best verse is to be 
understood only by knowing what personal experiences or readings belong to 
the moment in which each work was produced. And in his anxiety to show 
how Isabella Jones and Burton’s ‘‘Anatomie’’ and Dryden’s poetry and 
Way’s Chapel, and other persons and things entered into and shaped Keats’s 
writing, he indulges himself over and over in that favorite old-hat trick of 
criticism, the substitution of surmise for fact and thenceforth the treatment 
of this ‘‘fact’’ as established by evidence. 

There is space in the limits of this review merely to suggest the type of 
thing I have in mind. I can only say that when I find the author re-dating 
‘‘Bright Star,’’ so as to make Isabella Jones its ‘‘fair love,’’ by claiming 
that in October, 1818, Keats had in his possession one of his Scotch letters 
with imagery in it about a star similar to that in ‘‘ Bright Star,’’ and am 
told that he could not have recalled this imagery six or nine months later 
without aid of an original wording before him, I am, to say the least, scep- 
tical. I am quite as sceptical when asked to believe that both the feast in the 
‘“Eve of St. Agnes’’ and all the other feasts of the 1819 poems are to be 
traced to a dinner Keats had with Mrs. Jones on January 20, 1819—especially 
when I know that Keats was writing about feasts as early as Endymion and 
when I recall the feasts in Paradise Lost and the Excursion and remind myself 
that, anyhow, feasts are not rarities in literature. My credulity is equally 
strained when I find that Dryden is given credit for being the poet without 
whom Keats’s Odes probably never would have been written. Nor am I ready 
to believe that ‘‘Hush, hush’’ was composed as a sort of celebration of an 
event that occurred a few hours before with Mrs. Jones; nor that Mrs. Jones 
surpassed Fanny Brawne in the affections of Keats during, roughly, the first 
half of 1819, that his love for Fanny was slow-born, that Mrs. Jones was the 
inspirer and virtual heroine of ‘‘St. Agnes Eve,’’ that Keats was indebted 
for some of the best imagery in this poem to personal experience at Chichester 
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while he was writing it; nor that Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomie’’—admittedly a real 
influence on Keats—was anything like the dominating force in Keats’s last 
year it is assumed to be in this book. Later, with more evidence, I may come 
to accept some or all of Mr. Gittings’ conclusions; just now on the data 
furnished I can only remain dubious, in a perhaps ungenerous reluctance to 
receive conjecture and surmise, however brilliant, as proved fact. (C. D. T.) 
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1 (1954), 359-60. 


Hamilton, K. M. ‘‘Time and the ‘Grecian Urn.’ ’’ Dalhousie Re- 
view, XXxIv (1954), 246-54. 
Interprets Keats’s concern with the reality of time and the reality of a 
perfect beauty that abolishes time. 


Jones, Leonidas M. ‘‘ Keats’s Theatrical Reviews in the Champion.’’ 
KSJ, mt (1954), 54-65. 
One of the Champion reviews ascribed to Keats was in actuality written 
by John Hamilton Reynolds. 


Murchie, Guy. ‘‘The House Keats Visited at Bedhampton.’’ KSJ, 
mr (1954), 1-6. 
An account of the ‘‘Old Mill House,’’ where Keats wrote much of ‘‘The 
Eve of St. Agnes.’’ 
Parson, Donald. Portraits of Keats. New York, World Publishing 
Company. 
Rev. by M. Perry, Jr., in VQR, xxx (1954), 480; in TLS, July 23, p. 468. 
Patterson, Charles I. ‘‘Passion and Permanence in Keats’s ‘Ode 
on a Grecian Urn.’ ’’ ELH, xxt (1954), 208-20. 
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Stimson, Robert. ‘‘Keats-Shelley Memorial.’’ In, June 24, p. 1083. 


Van Ghent, Dorothy. ‘‘ Keats’s Myth of the Hero.’’ KSJ, m (1954), 
7-25. 
Keats’s poetry presents a consistent ‘‘myth of the hero,’’ the stages of 
which are familiar from ancient prototypes. A valuable article from a point 
of view not previously applied to Keats. 
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Wasserman, Earl R. The Finer Tone: Keats’s Major Poems. See 
PQ, xxxm (1954), 114-15. 
Rev. by Carlos Baker in MLN, uxrx (1954), 132-34; by R. H. Fogle in 
KSJ, mi (1954), 131-32; in TLS, Jan. 29, p. 72; by J. W. Beach in JEGP, 
Lit (1954), 127-30, 


Watkins, Vernon. ‘‘The Death of Keats.’’ Li, Apr. 1, p. 571. 


LAMB 


Barnet, Sylvan. ‘‘Charles Lamb and the Tragic Malvolio.’’ PQ, 
xxxm (1954), 178-88. 

There is good evidence that Lamb’s interpretation of Bensley as Malvolio 
is inaccurate, that he transferred his own tragical view of the character ‘‘to 
the actor who had delighted him in his youth.’’ Furthermore, ‘‘Is it possible 
that his inability to laugh at Malvolio ... was—at least in part—due to 
the fact that his own father was a household servant?’’ (p. 188) Lamb’s 
views are consequently not typical of Romantic criticism of Twelfth Night. 


Barnet, Sylvan. ‘‘Charles Lamb’s Contribution to the Theory of 
Dramatic Lllusion.’?’ PMLA, uxrx (1954), 1150-59. 

Lamb, making a distinction between the requirements of comedy and trag- 
edy, has a great deal to say on the subject of dramatic illusion which ‘‘en- 
titles him to consideration as an important dramatic critic.’’ He combines 
theoretical and practical criticism. 


Jessup, Bertram. ‘‘The Mind of Elia.’’ JHT, xv (1954), 246-59. 


Numerous aspects culled from the essays. 


Landiss, Morris Paschall. ‘‘Sentimental Optimism in the Works of 
Charles Lamb.’’ Vanderbilt University Ph.D. dissertation. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts (Sept.). 


Lynd, Robert. ‘‘Charles Lamb,’’ in English Wits, ed. Leonard Rus- 


sell. London, Hutchinson, 1953. 
Reprint of a volume first published in 1940. 


Richardson, Joanna. ‘‘P. G. Patmore on Lamb and Hazlitt.’’ TLS, 
June 19, 1953, p. 397. 


Prints annotations from Patmore’s copy of Talfourd’s Final Memorials 
of Charles Lamb. 


Seymour, W. K. ‘‘Charles Lamb as a Poet,’’ in Essays by Divers 
Hands. Royal Society of Literature, New Series, xxvi (1953), 
103-26. 


LANDOR 


Rickey, Mary Ellen. ‘‘Landor’s ‘Mild is the Parting Year and 
Sweet.’ ’’ Exp, xm, No. 1 (Oct., 1954), 2. 


Super, R. H. Walter Savage Landor: A Biography. New York, 
New York University Press. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Moore, NYT, Dec. 26, pp. 6, 11; by E. Johnson in SRL, 


Dec. 25, pp. 16-17, 29. 
This biography of Landor is definitive, at least for our time. Malcolm 
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Elwin (Savage Landor, 1941) had corrected and supplemented Forster’s ‘‘of- 
ficial’’ life in some particulars: he was sympathetic and frank where Forster 
had not been; he also exercised the post-Stracheyan privilege of painting 
portraits and interpreting motives from exceedingly slight evidence, a ‘‘lati- 
tude of speculation’’ deliberately eschewed in this latest work. Not that Mr. 
Super shirks interpretation; on the contrary, he discusses forthrightly the 
motives and characters of Landor and his family and friends, always, how- 
ever, with a clear eye and judgment trained upon the evidence. Where Mr. 
Elwin asserted as a fact the infidelity of Landor’s wife, Mr. Super shows the 
absence of substantial evidence on the matter. He sheds light upon Landor’s 
publishing ventures and clears up the catastrophic scandal and libel suit 
which darkened Landor’s closing years. 

For the earlier period Mr. Super necessarily depends largely upon Forster; 
for the later, he has a wide range of independent sources. This difference 
accounts for and probably justifies the unusual proportions of the book, about 
half of which is given to the years after Landor, at the age of sixty, left his 
wife in Italy and returned to England. This period has now been swept as 
clear as it perhaps will ever be of Forster’s distortions. 

Since Forster skimmed the cream of the picturesque anecdotes and sayings 
of Landor, Mr. Super has little that is spectacular to add. His success lies in 
giving not only a sound and fully documented account of the biographical 
facts but also such gradation and depth to the portrait that a patient reader 
finds Landor at last a real person instead of the caricature or bundle of con- 
tradictions he has often appeared to be. (E. 8.) 


LOCKHART 


Lochhead, Marion. John Gibson Lockhart. London, Murray. 
Rev. by J. I. M. Stewart in NSN, Aug. 14, pp. 186-87; in TLS, Aug. 6, 
p. 498; in Li, July 22, p. 145. 


Patmore, Derek. ‘‘A Literary Duel.’’ Princeton University Lr- 
brary Chronicle, xvi (1954), 10-16. 
The duel between Lockhart and John Scott. 
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Jones. See ‘‘ Keats.’’ 
Marsh, George L., ed. The Poetical Works of John Hamilton Rey- 


nolds. Microfilm. Obtainable from University of Chicago Li- 


brary. 
See also ‘‘3, Criticism’’ under ‘‘ Marsh.’’ 


SCOTT 
Downs, Norton. ‘‘Two Unpublished Letters of Sir Walter Scott.’’ 
MLN, uxrx (1954), 247-49. 


Pearson, Hesketh. Walter Scott. London, Methuen. 
Rev. by Harold Nicolson in the: Observer, Noy. 28, p. 11; by Edwin Muir 
in Li, Dee. 2, p. 981. 
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Ruff, William. ‘‘An Uncolleeted Preface by Sir Walter Scott.’’ 
NQNS, 1 (1954), 484. 


SHELLEY, MARY 


~~. Elizabeth. Mary Shelley. See PQ, xxxm (1954), 116-17. 

. by K. N. Cameron in MLN, Lxix (1954), 526-27; by J. Bennett in 
MLE. XLIX (1954), 231-32; by F. L. Jones in KSJ, mm (1954), 132-34; by 
Graham Midgley in RES, v (1954), 317-19. 


SHELLEY, P. B. 
Bouslog. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 


Butter, Peter. Shelley’s Idols of the Cave. Edinburgh, Edinburgh 
University Press. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 20, p. 530. 


Cameron, Kenneth Neill. ‘‘Shelley Scholarship: 1940-1953: A 
Critical Survey.’’ KSJ, mt (1954), 89-109. 


An incisive and lucid survey. 


Clark, David Lee, ed. Shelley’s Prose; or, The Trumpet of a Proph- 
ecy. With introduction and notes. Albuquerque, University of 
New Mexico Press. 

Rev. by Floyd Stovall in SAQ, Lim (1954), 592-94; in TLS, Apr. 30, p. 
282; in Dublin Magazine, xxx (Oct.-Dec., 1954), 64-65. 

Professor Clark has ode cai an important service in bringing out this 
one-volume edition of Shelley’s prose. Now, for the first time, many im- 
portant prose works omitted from the anthologies become available in editions 
other than the rare Forman and the even rarer Julian editions (in eight and 
ten volumes respectively). It is, however, not quite true, as is stated in the 
Preface, that ‘‘except for the letters and two romances, this volume contains 
all the known original prose of Shelley.’’ Shelley’s entries in Mary Shelley’s 
journals and the prose in the Note “Books (Boston, 1911) are omitted. A 
more serious omission is Shelley’s long letter to The Examiner in defence of 
Richard Carlile, which is no more a letter, in the personal sense, than is the 
Letter to Lord Ellenborough (which is included). It is, in fact, one of Shelley’s 
finest prose works and most eloquent pleas for human liberties. 

Professor Clark includes two prose items which he entitles, respectively, 
‘A Refutation of the Christian Religion’’ and ‘‘A Fragment on Miracles.’’ 
They are, however, clearly one work, the final incomplete sentence of the 
former running on and being completed at the beginning of the latter. They 
should be put together and given some such title as ‘‘Essay on Miracles.’’ 

The text, according to the Preface, ‘‘has been collated with all available 
manuscripts and first editions.’’ Textual variants and earlier drafts (e.g., 
the prefaces to The Cenci or Adonais) are not given. For these the student 
will still have to consult the Julian Edition and the Note Books. 

The Introduction gives a vigorous and penetrating account of Shelley’s 
views on religion, moral philosophy, political science, and literary criticism. 
Clark considers Shelley as an advanced and rationalistic thinker and empha- 
sizes his debt to the British empiricists. He contends (following Gingerich) 
that Shelley never abandoned his necessitarian philosophy and he denies the 
basic nature of Platonic influence. 

The headnotes, in so far as they expound Shelley’s views, are interesting 
and often revealing. On matters of dating and composition they are less satis- 
factory. A whole series of works are moved back into Shelley’ s early period 
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on the most sketchy of evidence. The fragments on morals and metaphysics 
are placed together as parts of a single Treatise on Morals but neither the 
procedure (examination of manuscripts, etc.) nor the reasoning followed in 
making the new arrangement is set forth. 

The footnotes contain a good deal of useful information, much of it from 
Clark’s own researches. (K. N. C.) 


Cline. See ‘‘Byron.”’ 
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**Current Bibliography.’’ See ‘‘1. Bibliography.”’ 
Dowling, H. M. ‘‘Shelley’s Enemy at Tremador.’’ NQNS.1 (1954), 


306-09. 


Dowling, H. M. ‘‘The Alleged Attempt to Assassinate Perey Bysshe 
Shelley.’’ NQNS, 1 (1954), 391-95. 


Gerard, Albert. ‘‘ Alastor, or the Spirit of Solipsism.’’ PQ, xxxm 
(1954), 164-77. 

Maintaining that the Poet-hero is an embodiment of but one aspect of 
Shelley’s mind, Mr. Gerard sees the Preface and poem as complementary. 
‘*And the central idea is that if spiritualism is allowed to develop into [in- 
humane] idealism, the poet becomes a prey to solipsism, solitude, and steril- 
ity’’ (p. 177). Hence the hero is tragically pathetic, for the second para- 
graph of the Preface condemns ‘‘meaner spirits’’ rather than those like the 
Poet, whose sublimity of mind leads them to ignore the nourishment the soul 
must have in human sympathy. 

This reading advantageously disposes of Shelley’s alleged inconsistency in 
Alastor and, like C. E. Pulos’ The Deep Truth (below), recognizes the em- 
pirical and intuitive strains in Shelley’s development toward sceptical ideal- 
ism. (8S. C. W.) 


Gilbert, Allan. ‘‘Plato as Shelley’s Audience.’’ MIN, txrx (1954), 
253-54, 


Griffith, Ben W., Jr. ‘‘ Another Source of The Revolt of Islam.’’ 
NQNS, 1 (1954), 29-30. 
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Matthews, G. M. ‘‘Shelley’s Grasp Upon the Actual.’’ Essays in 
Criticism, tv (1954), 328-31. See Milgate, infra. 


Milgate, W.; Houston, Ralph; Erdman, David V.; Pitt, Valerie. 
**Reading Shelley.’’ Essays in Criticism, tv (1954), 87-103. 
A spirited but not always perspicuous forum on Shelley’s grasp of actuality. 
Morpurgo. See ‘‘Trelawny.’’ 
Nathan, Norman. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘Eagle Home.’ ’’ NQNS, 1 (1954), 30. 


Norman, Sylva. Flight of the Skylark: The Development of Shel- 
ley’s Reputation. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press. 
Rev. by H. F. West in NYT, Sept. 26, p. 24; by S. Maloff in SRL, Dee. 11, 
p. 23. 
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In this’ follow-up on Shelley’s biography Miss Norman traces the growth 
of his reputation and sketches something of the lives of the members of the 
Shelley circle following his death: Sir Timothy and Lady Shelley; Sheiiey’s 
sisters, Margaret and Hellen (whispering their memories of him that Sir 
Timothy might not hear); Mary Shelley, becoming a Victorian novelist; 
Charles Shelley, son of Shelley and Harriet, dying, as a boy, from tuberculosis; 
Ianthe, daughter of Shelley and Harriet, marrying into a wealthy banking 
family and producing progeny the descendants of whom are still living; 
Eliza Westbrook, achieving matrimonial and economic comfort as Mrs. Farthing 
Beauchamp; Sir Perey Florence Shelley, only surviving child of Shelley and 
Mary, inheritor of the family fortune and title, yachtsman, amateur player, 
friend of Robert Louis Stevenson; Claire Clairmont, governess at Moscow 
and other continental cities, trying to live down the scandal and tragedy of 
her past, finally dying in 1879 ‘‘a Roman Catholic in a Florentine Convent’’; 
William Godwin; Leigh Hunt; Trelawny; Peacock; Jane Williams, widow of 
Edward Ellerker Williams, linking her life with that of Thomas Jeffersor 
Hogg. Miss Norman tells the story, and a fascinating story it is, in a lively 
style, salted with bitter wit. ' c 

Although the book moves along at a fast clip, it is no mere popularized 
account of generally known material but is clearly the product of several 
years of laborious research. More the pity, therefore, that the documentation 
of this material is so utterly inadequate. Whenever one is fortunate enough 
to find a footnote at all (and is not simply left wondering who the ‘‘ Rector 
of Busey, Herts,’’ was and where he said what he said ‘‘in the 1840’s’’), 
such a footnote will be minus page number for the simple reason that all the 
footnotes are minus page numbers. 

A more serious weakness is the book’s failure to demonstrate any under- 
standing of Shelley’s philosophy or of the socio-literary reasons for the 
fluctuations in his reputation. The approach is almost entirely biographical, 
sometimes even gossipy. Like another author in the Shelley story, Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, Miss Norman places a premium upon wit and ridicule. There 
is little serious analysis either of people or of evidence. In the chapter on 
forgeries, for instance, she not only repeats the long-exposed fallacies of The 
Shelley Legend but goes even the imaginative authors of that curious work 
one better in conjecturing that perhaps Harriet Westbrook did not commit 
suicide after all! (K. N. C.) 


Pulos, C. E. The Deep Truth: A Study of Shelley’s Scepticism. 
Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press. 

The inevitable reaction against the sweeping claims for Shelley’s Platonism 
or neo-Platonism (Winstanley, Grabo, Notopoulos, etc.) seems to have begun. 
In two works within the year, Pulos’ and Clark’s (see above), we have an 
assertion of Shelley’s links to the British empiricists (formerly examined by 
Amiyakumur Sen) and a denial of any deep-going Platonism. Pulos takes 
the argument further than Clark, contending that Shelley is essentially a 
Humean sceptic and that what have appeared to his critics as irreconcilable 
‘¢ineonsistencies’’ in his philosophy are neither irreconcilable nor inconsistent 
but are simply aspects of scepticism. Ge 

It has popularly and loosely been thought that Shelley deserted materialism, 
rationalism and necessitarianism and became a fully fledged philosophical 
idealist, blending concepts from Berkeley and Plato. He is supposed to have 
imbibed his Berkelianism from Sir William Drummond. But Pulos shows— 
contrary to G. S. Brett and others—that Drummond is not a Berkelian idealist 
but a Humean sceptic. On Life, which is largely based on Drummond, he 
interprets as sceptical,—i.e., not an assertion of the primacy of mind but of 
the impossibility of distinguishing objects from sensations. — 

Like Clark, Pulos shows that Shelley’s break with materialism did not mean 
a break with Godwinian (or Humean) Necessity or rationalism. In fact he 
emphasizes (following Frank B. Evans), the Humean influence on Godwin 
himself. (K. N. C.) 
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tended reading fully establishes that Shelley’s techniques in developing the 
meanings of his symbols and images are satiric and dramatic irony. If these 
are the methods of the elegy, its central mode, however, is neither. For ‘‘the 
poem gains its energy from a system of ironies whose function is to compel 
a progressive revelation’’ (p. 326). Although the essay bears an unusually 
heavy burden of explicatory detail, this is amply justified in the interpreta- 
tive outcome. (S. C. W.) 
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A criticism of J. E. Morpurgo’s edition of Trelawny’s Recollections. Tre- 
lawny has been editorially ‘‘trepanned’’ by excessive interpolations from 
other writers. 
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Abrams, M. H. ‘‘ Wordsworth and Coleridge on Diction and Fig- 
ures,’’ pp. 171-201 in English Institute Essays, 1952. New York, 
Columbia University Press. 

Although Wordsworth makes the topic of diction the subject of critical 
inquiry, he departs sharply from the neoclassical rhetorical theory of poetry. 
Abrams draws on James Beattie’s essay ‘‘On Poetry and Music’’ to illustrate 
the kind of theory that Wordsworth rebelled against. Coleridge acted ‘‘the 
arbitrator between the old school and the new school,’’ as is evident in his 
distinction between a ‘‘poem’’ and ‘‘poetry,’’ or rhetorical structure and 
imagination. ‘‘Coleridge, then, the greatest of the romantic critics, owes his 
eminence in no small degree to the fact that he was a deliberate moderator 
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An examination of the magazine verse of the late eighteenth century throws 
a flood of light on the taste of the public at the time of Lyric: Ballads and 
indicates that Wordsworth’s volume of poetry was not nearly as startlingly 
novel as has generally been supposed. The article presents ard documents a 
wide range of poetry from the periodicals, and both in subject and in manner 
the public taste was not unprepared for Wordsworth and Coleridge’s volume 
of 1798. (J. V. L.) 
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In a homelier reading than is usually given, Mr. Price sees the poem as 
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to elevate man’’ (p. 196). Following Wordsworth’s own remarks, he regards 
The White Doe ‘‘as a poem about imagination’’ (p. 189). Thus the animal, 
like the Banner, is significant only through her relationship to human beings, 
for ‘‘Her value is given by the imaginative experience she exacts and in turn 
embodies’’ (p. 198). 

I like this reading because it corresponds with Wordsworth’s observations 
on his own poem and is in accord with his later artistic method as I under- 
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in their symbolical import as the minds of the characters respond to their 
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MERIMEE 


Isay, Raymond. ‘‘Une Nouvelle Interprétation de Colomba.’’ 
RDM, \er décembre 1953. 


Luppe, A. de. Mérimée. Paris, A. Michel. 


Parturier, M. ‘‘Rendez-vous espagnols de Prosper Mérimée.’’ RP, 


Lx (décembre 1953), 63-92. 
Letters of Mérimée, from Madrid 1853-54. 


Tchernievitch, V. ‘‘Prosper Mérimée vu par la critique soviétique.’’ 
Europe, xxxu (janvier), 114-16. 


Ziegler, Gilette. ‘‘Fonctionnaire, archéologue et courtisan, Mérimée 
fut-il vraiment un écrivain.’’ Europe, xxx1 (septembre 1953), 
77-83. 


MICHELET 
Barthes, Roland. Michelet par lui-méme. Paris, Editions du Seuil. 


Michelet. Cours professé au collége de France, second semestre 
1839. Ed. by Oscar A. Haae. RHL, tiv (juillet-septembre). 


MUSSET 


Henriot, Emile. L’Enfant du siécle. Alfred de Musset, avec une 
correspondance inédite: lettres de Paul de Musset a Madame 
Jaubert. Paris, Amiot-Dumont, 1953. 

Plard, H. ‘‘A propos de Leonce und Lena: Musset et Biichner.’’ 
Etudes Germaniques, janvier-mars. 


NERVAL 
Engstrom, Alfred G. ‘‘The Horus of Gérard de Nerval.’’ PQ, 
xxxiv (January), 78-80. 
Raymond, Jean. ‘‘Le Centenaire de Sylvie ou Gérard de Nerval 
réaliste.’’ Lettres Frangaises, 3-10 septembre 1953. 


Raymond, Jean. ‘‘Textes inédits de Gérard de Nerval.’’ RHL, 
LIV (janvier-mars), 77-84. 
Three texts previously published in the Allgemeine Theater-zeitung during 
Nerval’s stay in Vienna. 
Rhodes, S. A. Gérard de Nerval. London, Peter Owen and Vision 
Press, 1953. 


OZANAM 


Fiori, Giacomo. Federico Ozanam apostolo di carita. Firenze, Maz- 
za, 1952. 
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Laboulaye, André de. ‘‘Frédéric Ozanam, homme d’études et 
homme d’action.’’ RDM, ler septembre 1953. 


Romero Carranza, Ambrosio. Ozanam et ses contemporains. Paris, 
Editions Francaises d’Amsterdam, 1953. 
QUINET 


Powers, Richard H. ‘‘Edgar Quinet and the First French Trans- 
lation of Herder’s Ideen sur Geschichte Menschheit.’’ RR, xiv 
(April), 109-14. 

RECAMIER 


Delécluze, Etienne-Jean. Deux Romans d’amour chez Madame 
Récamier. Paris, Julliard, 


Fragments of Delécluze’s diary that dealt with his love for Amélie Cyvoct 
and that of Jean-Jacques Ampére for Madame Récamier. 


SAINT-BEUVE 


Bémol, M. ‘‘Goethe et la genése de Sainte-Beuve.’’ Annales de 
l’Université de la Sarre, nos. 1-2, 1953. 


Bonnerot. See ‘‘Flaubert.’’ 
Bonnerot. See ‘‘ Brizeux.’’ 


Demorest, J.-J. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et Paseal.’’ PMLA, txvm (De- 
cember, 1953), 961-74. 


Fallois, Bernard de. ‘‘Proust et Sainte-Beuve.’’ RP, Lx1 (mai), 
138-44. 


A comment on the conditions which caused Proust to attack Sainte-Beuve’s 
method, ‘‘qui ne sépare pas l’homme de |]’oeuvre.’’ 


Le Hir, Yves. L’originalité littéraire de Sainte-Beuve dans Volupté. 
Paris, Société d’Edition d’Enseignement Supérieur, 1953. 


Nadeau, Maurice. ‘‘Proust contre Sainte-Beuve.’’ Lettres Nou- 
velles, 1 (November), 736-45. 


Pichois, Claude. ‘‘Paul Grimblot, un ami de Renan et de Sainte- 
Beuve.’’ RLC, xxvin (janvier-mars), 40-56. 


Pommier. See ‘‘Castries.’’ 


Proust. Contre Sainte-Beuve. Paris, Gallimard. 


A criticism of Sainte-Beuve’s critical methods which has occasioned a spate 
of articles on Proust and Sainte-Beuve. 


Sainte-Beuve. ‘‘Des gladiateurs en littérature.’’ RDM, 15 mars, 
236-48. 


Sainte-Beuve’s last big study of Hugo and his followers, written in June, 
1840, 
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Gaudibert, Pierre. ‘‘George Sand et les arts plastiques.’’ Europe, 
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Europe, xxxu (juin-juillet), 114-30. 

Maurette, Marcelle. ‘‘Nohant.’’ RDM, ler septembre, 55-64. 
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Maurois, André. ‘‘Grandeur de George Sand.’’ Europe, xxxm 
(juin-juillet), 3-5. 
Pommier. See ‘‘Castries.’’ 


Roger, Gaston. ‘‘La Meilleure Action de George Sand.’’ Europe, 
xxx (juin-juillet), 49-58. 


Rogissart, Jean. ‘‘George Sand dans les Ardennes.’’ Europe, xxxu 
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Girard, Marcel. ‘‘Mme de Staél et Metternich.’’ RLC, xxvm 
(juillet-septembre), 329-34. 


Maury, Lucien. ‘‘Lettres inédites de Mme de Staél.’’ MF, 1081 
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1953. 


Kurz, Harry. ‘‘ America and Vigny’s Ideas on Government.’’ FR, 
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GERMAN 


(By Hueco BrerGENTHAL) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Deutsche Bibliographie: Halbjahres-Verzeichnis. Erster Teil: 
Alphabetisches Titelverzeichnis; Zweiter Teil: Stich- und 
Schlagwortregister, mit systematischer Ubersicht der Schlag- 
worter. Bearbeitet von der Deutschen Bibliothek. Frankfurt 
a/Main, Buchhiandler Vereinigung, 1953. 


Rose, Ernst and others. ‘‘German Literature of the XIX Century, 
1830-1880: A Current Bibliography.’’ GR, xxtx (1954), 40-67. 


Includes articles, addresses, reviews for the years 1951 and 1952. 


2. GENERAL 


Benz, Richard. Die Zeit der deutschen Klassik: Kultur des 


achtzehnten Jahrhunderts (1750-1800). Stuttgart, Reklam, 1953. 
Rev. by Heinrich Meyer in GR, xxix (1954), 238-39. 
Discussion includes Kleist, Hélderlin, Jean Paul. 


Bergstraesser, Arnold, ed. Deutsche Beitrige zur geistigen Uber- 
lieferung. Vol. u. Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1953. 


Bollnow, Otto Friedrich. Der Weg nach Innen: Beispiele dich- 
terischer Weltauslegung. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1953. 


Discussion of introspection in Novalis, Hoffmann, Eichendorff and others. 


Closs, August. Die newere deutsche Lyrik vom Barock bis zur 
Gegenwart. Berlin, Erich Schmidt [1953]. 
Rev. by Bernhard Blume in GQ, xxvii (1954), 215-16. 


Dilthey, Wilhelm. Die groBe Phantasiedichtung und andere Studien 
zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte. Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht. 


Comparison and analysis of imaginative literature from Germany, England, 
France, Italy and the Netherlands. 


Greiner, Martin. Zwischen Biedermeier und Bourgeoisve. Gottin- 
gen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1953. 


Discusses among others Grillparzer, Mérike, Droste, and Heine from the 
sociological point of view. 


Hiebel, Frederick. ‘‘The Modern View of Hellas and German Ro- 
manticism.’’ GR, xxrx (1954), 31-39. 


The symbolic interpretation of Orphism was adopted by Hélderlin, Friedrich 
Schlegel, Adam Miiller, Solger, Gérres, and Schelling. 


Jahrbuch fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft. Ed. by 
Heinrich Liitzeler in collaboration with Joseph Gautner and 
Hermann Meyer. Vol. n, 1952-54. Stuttgart, Enke. 


Klein, Johannes. Geschichte der deutschen Novelle von Goethe bis 
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zur Gegenwart. Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag. 
Includes discussions of Kleist, Hoffmann, Arnim, Brentano, Eichendorff, 
and Tieck. 


Le Sage, Lawrence. Jean Giraudoux, Surrealism and the German 
Romantic Ideal. Illinois Studies in Language and Literature. 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1952. 

Rev. by Morrissette in MLN, Lxvit (1953), 206-08. 


Lukaes, Georg. Deutsche Realisten des 19. Jahrhunderts. See PQ, 
xxx (1953), 139. 
Rev. by Gerhard Loose in MLN, (1954), 53-54. 


Lukaes, Georg. Die Zerstérung der Vernunft. Berlin, Aufbau 
Verlag. 
Rev. by Ivo Frenzel in Frankfurter Hefte, 1x (1954), 781-84. 
Although indoctrinated by Communistic propaganda, the author shows the 
basis of modern irrationalistic thought to stem from Fichte, Schelling, and the 
poets and thinkers from the revolution of 1789 to that of 1848. 


Marks, Alfred H. ‘‘German Romantic Irony in Hawthorne’s 
Tales.’’ Symposium, vu (1953), 274-305. 
From Friedrich Schlegel, Tieck, and others Hawthorne learned to use self- 
mockery, self-conscious narration, and contradictory tones as ways of heighten- 
ing artistic effect. 


Neumann, Alfred Robert. ‘‘The Evolution of the Concept ‘Ge- 


samtkunstwerk’ in German Romanticism.’’ Microfilm Abstract 
of Ph.D. dissertation. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, x1 
(1951), 349-50. 


Reiss, H. S. ‘‘The Political Ideas of the German Romantic Move- 
ment.’’ German Life and Letters, vim (1954), 1-8. 


Includes Hegel, Novalis, Schelling, Schlegel, Arnim, Brentano, Grimm, and 
Fichendorff. 


Schultz, Franz. Klassik und Romantik der Deutschen. See PQ, 
xxx (1954), 133. 
Rev. by K. G. Knight in German Life and Letters, vil (1954), 159-60. 
Refers to link that the author establishes between Classicism and Romanticism 
in the works of Novalis, Hélderlin, Tieck, Schlegel, and Heine. 


Stenzel, Gerhard. Die deutschen Romantiker. Vol. 1: Art, Philoso- 
phy, Poetry; Vol. m: Prose. Salzburg, Verlag Das Bergland 
Buch. 


Van Stockum, Th. C., and Van Dam, J. Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur. 2. Band: Vom achtzehnten Jahrhundert bis zur 
Gegenwart. 2. Auflage. Groningen, J. B. Wolters. 

3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ARNIM, ACHIM V. 


Feise, Ernst. ‘‘ ‘Der tolle Invalide’ von Achim von Arnim.’’ 
JEGP, um (1954), 403-09. 
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ARNIM, BETTINA V. 


Kahn-Wallerstein, Carmen. Bettine: Die Geschichte eines un- 
gestiimen Herzens. Miinchen, Lehnen, 1952. 


Pross, Helge. ‘‘A Romantic Socialist in Prussia.’’ GQ, xxv 
(1954), 91-103. 


BRENTANO 


Reed, Eugene E. ‘‘The Union of the Arts in Brentano’s ‘Godwi.’ ’’ 
GR, xxrx (1954), 102-18. 


Staiger, Emil. Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des Dichters: Unter- 
suchungen zu Gedichten von Brentano, Goethe und Keller. 2. 
Auflage. Ziirich, Atlantis Verlag, 1953. 


CHAMISSO 


?? 


Gilson, Paul. ‘‘L’homme qui a perdu son ombre.’’ France Jllus- 


tration Supplement, cxitvm (1954), 1-32. 


A dramatization of Peter Schlemihl by Chamisso. 


Zeldner, Max. ‘‘A Note on ‘Schlemiel.’ ’’ GQ, xxv1 (1953), 115-17. 


DROSTE 


Eilers, Edgar. Probleme religiéser Existenz im ‘‘ Geistlichen Jahr.’’: 
Die Droste und Soren Kierkegaard. Werl/Westfalen, Coelde, 
1953. 


Greiner. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Kroger, Gertrude. ‘‘ Annette’s Fiirstenhausle.’’ American-German 
Review, xtx (April, 1953), 20-22. 


Schiicking, Levin. Annette von Droste: Ein Lebensbild. 3. Auf- 
lage. Stuttgart, Koehler, 1953. 
Contains extensive references by tue author. 
Schulte-Kemminghausen, Karl. Am Zwinger zeichnet die Mylady: 
Annette als Zewhnerin. Riischhaus-Biicher Nr. 4. Miinster, 
Aschendorff, 1953. 


EICHENDORFF 
Bollnow. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Hass, H. E. ‘‘Eichendorff als Literarhistoriker: Historismus und 
Standpunktforschung — ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Litera- 
turgeschichts schreibung und ihrer Methodenprobleme.’’ See 
‘‘General’’: Jahrbuch fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwis- 
senschaft. 
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Moebus, Gerhard. Eichendorff in Heidelberg. Diisseldorf, Die- 
derichs. 


Mohr, Franz Karl. ‘‘Der Einfluss von Eichendorffs ‘Ahnung und 
Gegenwart’ auf Poes ‘Die Maske des roten Todes.’ ’’ Der Wéch- 
ter, xxxm (1951), 45-52. 


Schodrok, Karl, ed. Aurora: Eichendorff Almanach. Neumarkt, 
Verlag Kulturwerk. 

Inter alia: Besser, Hans Eberhard v. ‘‘Gang durch das neue Eichendorff- 
Museum,’’ 84-86; Eichhof, Hugo. ‘‘Oberschlesische Sagengestalten in Eichen- 
dorffs Schriften,’’ 67-73; Fechter, Paul. ‘‘Eichendorff heute,’’ 11-20; Frey, 
Karl Otto. ‘‘Eichendorffs letzte Tage in Heidelberg,’’ 74-83; Hayduk, Alfons. 
‘‘Frankisches Kleinstadtscherzo: In Memoriam Eichendorff,’’ 73; Hayduk Al- 
fons. ‘‘Eichendorff und Weinheber: Ein unveréffentlichter Brief des Wiener 
Dichters,’’ 94-95; Herrmann-Neisse, Max. ‘‘Eichendorff’’ (poem written for 
seventieth anniversary of death), 56; Hiitteroth, Wolf-Dieter. ‘‘Das Bieder- 
meier in Eichendorffs Werken,’’ 57-61; Hyckel, Georg. ‘‘ Die Stadt des jungen 
Eichendorff,’’ 62-66; Hyckel, Georg. ‘‘Der Vertrag: Eine Eichendorffge- 
schichte,’’ 90-92; Klink, Waldemar. ‘‘Zum Lied ’O du stille Zeit’ von Cesar 
Bresgen’’ (text and melody included), 105-06; Kéhler, Willibald. ‘‘Der 
Kulawik,’’ 87-89; Marder, Jiirgen. ‘‘Eichendorff und Pommern,’’ 96-97; 
Meyer, Hans M., ed. ‘‘ Eichendorff Bibliographie 1952-53 und Nachtriige 1945- 
52,’’ 107-18; Molzahn, Ilse. ‘‘ ‘Vom Lenz, der nimmer endet’: Zu dem Sonnett 
‘Das Alter’ von Josef von Eichendorff,’’ 46-48; Ranegger, Franz. ‘‘ Eichen- 
dorffs Lyrik im Urteil von Mit- und Nachwelt,’’ 49-55; Schodrock, Karl. 
‘*FKichendorff im Strom der Zeit: Aus seinen politischen .Schriften,’’ 7-10; 
Uhlendorff, Franz. ‘‘Studien um Eichendorffs ‘Berliner Nachlafhandschrif- 
ten,’ ’’ 21-41. 


Seidlin, Osear. ‘‘Der Taugenichts ante portas: Interpretation 
einer Eichendorff-Stelle.’’ JEGP, tm (1953), 509-24. 


FOUQU 
Le Sage, Laurent. ‘‘Die Einheit von Fouqués ‘Undine.’’’ RR, 
xLit (1951), 122-34. 


An unpublished essay in German by Jean Giraudoux. 


GORRES 
Hiebel. See ‘‘General.’’ 


GRILLPARZER 


Baumann, Gerhart. Franz Grillparzer: Sein Werk und das éster- 
rewhische Wesen. Wien, Verlag Herder. 
Rev. by Dorothy Lasher-Schlitt in GR, xxix (1954), 294-95. 


Drake, Patricia. Grillparzer and Biedermeier. Baylor University 
Studies. Waco, Texas. 
Rev. by Felix M. Wasserman in GR, xxv (1954), 213-14. 


Greiner. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Jessen, Myra R. ‘‘Conflicting Views in the Evaluation of Grill- 
parzer.’’ MLQ, xv (1954), 67-73. 
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Wasserman, Felix M. ‘‘Grillparzers ‘Libussa’: Selbstbekenntnis 
und Kulturkritik.’’ MfDU, xiv (1953), 90-98. 


Whitaker, Paul K. ‘‘The Concept of ‘Sammlung’ in Grillparzer’s 
Works.’’ MfDU, xiv (1953), 98-103. 


GRIMM 


Bahr, Joachim. ‘‘Der Spielmann in der Literaturwissenschaft des 
19. Jahrhunderts.’’ Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, UXxim 
(1954), 174-96. 


Mitchell, P. M. ‘‘ Wilhelm Grimm’s Letters to Finnur Magnisson.’’ 
JEGP, tn (1953), 71-75. 


Schoof, Wilhelm. Lebensweisheit aus dem geistigen Vermdchtnis 
der Briider Grimm. Kassel, Barenreiter, 1953. 


Schoof, Wilhelm. ‘‘Neue Urfassungen Grimmscher Miarchen.’’ 
Hessische Blatter fiir Volkskunde, xiv (1953), 65-88. 
Clarifies the significance of the texts, found in the letters to Savigny (cf. 
‘*Schoof,’’ PQ, xxx [1954], 135) and notes the stylistic differences in the 
two versions of the tales. 


Ziegler, Klaus. ‘‘Die weltanschaulichen Grundlagen der Wissen- 
schaft Jacob Grimms.’’ Euphorion, xiv1 (1952), 241-60. 


HEGEL 


Austin, L. J. ‘‘Mallarmé et le Réve du ‘Livre.’’’ MF, cccoxvu 
(1953), 81-108. 


Indicates the Hegelian basis for Mallarmé’s views. 


Fliigge, Johannes. Die sittlichen Grundlagen des Denkens: Hegels 
existentielle Erkenntnisgesinnung. Hamburg, Felix Meiner, 
1953. 

Rev. by Theodor Haering in ZfphF, vit (1954), 476-78. 


Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich. Samtliche Werke. Jubilaums- 
ausgabe in 20 Banden. Ed. by Hermann Glockner. Band 14: 


Vorlesungen iiber die Asthetik. Stuttgart, Fromann. 

Vol. x1v completes the three volumes of ‘Asthetik’. Previously published: 
Vol. II: Phinomenologie des Geistes (1951); Vol. III: Philosophische 
Propideutig (1949); Vol. V: Wissenschaft der Logik II: Die subjektiwe 
Logik oder Lehre vom Begriff (1949); Vol. VII: Grundlinien der Philosophie 
des Rechts (1952); Vol XI: Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte 
(1949). 


Hippolite, Jean. Logique et Existence. Paris, Presses Universi- 


taires de France, 1953. 
Rev. by Achille Ouy in MF, ccocxvult (1953), 365-68). 
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Hoffmeister, Johannes. Briefe von und an Hegel: Band I (1785- 
1812); Band IT (1813-1822). 
Rev. by Theodor Haering in ZfphF, vi (1954), 478-80. 


Kaufmann, W. A. ‘‘Hegel’s Early Antitheological Phase.’’ Philo- 
sophical Review, tx (1954), 3-18. 
Shows Hegel to be the heir of the enlightenment and opposed to Romanticism 
and theology. 


Litt, Theodor. Hegel: Versuch einer kritischen Erneuerung. 


Heidelberg, Quelle und Meyer, 1953. 
Rev. by Theodor Haering in ZfphF, vit (1954), 467-68. 


Lowith, K. ‘‘Man’s Self-alienation in the Early Writings of Marx.’’ 
Social Research, xx1 (1954), 204-30. 


Attempts to show Hegel’s influence on Marx. 


Metz, A. ‘‘Dialectique et verbalisme 4 propos du dépassement.’’ 
Revue Philosophique, cxum (1952), 456-65. 


HEINE 


Colleville, Maurice. ‘‘Une nouvelle édition de Heine (Berlin, 
1951).’’ Etudes Germaniques (Lyon), vir (1953), 175-76. 


Greiner. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Hobman, D. L. ‘‘Heine’s Visit to England.’’ Fortnightly, n-s. 
CLXxIV (1953), 396-401. 


Ilberg, Werner. Unser Heine: Eine kritische Wiirdigung. Berlin, 
Henschel, 1952. 


Jaffe, Adrian. ‘‘Uncle Tom in the Penal Colony: Heine’s View 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ American German Review, xx (Feb., 
1953), 5-6. 


Politzer, Heinz. ‘‘Studies on Jewish Contributors to German 
Literature: Heine and Béorne.’’ Ph.D. dissertation. Bryn 
Mawr College, Diss. Abstracts, xm (1953), 553. 


Tramer, F. ‘‘ Alfred Meissners Beziehungen zu Paris und Heinrich 
Heine.’’ RLC, xxvi (1952), 355-57. 


Weinberg, Kurt. Henri Heine, Romantique Défroque: Heraut du 
Symbolisme Frdéncais. Institut d’Etudes Frangaises. New 
Haven, Yale University Press. 


H6LDERLIN 


Allemann, Beda. Holderlin und Heidegger. Ziiricher Beitraige 
zur deutschen Literatur— und Geistesgeschichte, Nr. 6. Ziirich, 
Freiburg in Br., Atlantis Verlag. 
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Heidegger, Martin. ‘‘ ‘.. . dichterisch wohnet der Mensch ...’: Zu 
einem Wort Hoélderlins.’’ Akzente, 1 (1954), 57-74. 


Hiebel. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Holderlin, Friedrich. Sdmtliche Werke. Herausgegeben von F. 
Beissner. Vol. u. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 
Contains translations from the Greek and Latin. Notes on pp. 357-423. 


Holderlin, Friedrich. Werke. Sammlung Leins. Tiibingen, R. 
Wunderlich, 1953. 


Text of lyrics is based on the critical edition of Friedrich Beissner. 


Hof, Walter. Hélderlins Stil als Ausdruck seiner geistigen Welt. 
Meissenheim, Weft Kulturverlag. 


Kohler, Maria, und Alfred Kelletat, eds. Hélderlin-Bibliographie, 
1938-1950. Bebenhausen bei Tiibingen, Hélderlin-Arechiv der 
Wiirttembergischen Landesbibliothek, 1953. 


Mugdan, K. ‘‘Holderlins Ode ‘Heidelberg’: Kritik einer neuen 
Deutung.’’ Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 1951. 


Naville, Denise. ‘‘La démarche de l’esprit poétique.’’ Cahiers 
d’Art (Paris), xxvu (1952), 205-10. 


Rehm, Walter. Orpheus, der Dichter und die Toten: Selbstdeutung 
und Totenkult bei Novalis, Hélderlin, Rilke. Diisseldorf, Pada- 
gogischer Verlag Schwann. 


Watkins, Vernon. ‘‘Childhood of Holderlin.’? Poem. Poetry, 
LXxxIv (July 5), 220. 


Wilkinson, Elizabeth M. ‘‘Gemeinschaftsarbeit bei der Textinter- 
pretation eines Hdélderlin-Gedichtes.’’ Studiwm Generale, v 
(1952), 74-82. 


HOFFMANN 
Bottnow. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Castex, P. G. ‘‘ Walter Seott contre Hoffmann: Les épisodes d’une 
rivalité litteraire.’’ Mélanges Mornet, 1951. 


Neumann, Alfred R. ‘‘Cooper to Goldsmith: A Literary Precursor 
to Wagner’s Mevstersinger.’’ Opera News, xv1 (Mar., 1952), 
10-13. 


Common motifs in Hoffmann’s Meister Martin der Kiifer. 


Nock, Francis J. ‘‘E.T.A. Hoffmann and Shakespeare.’’ JEGP, 
Lin (1954), 369-82. 


Pankalla, Gerhard. ‘‘E.T.A. Hoffmann und Frankreich: Beitrage 
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zum Hoffmann-Bild in der franzésischen Literatur des 19. 
Jahrhunderts.’’ Die Neueren Sprachen, mt (1954), 170-80. 


The supernatural and phantastic are sought as a revolt against classical 
tragedy. Popularity evidenced by translations and statements of prominent 
critics and writers. 


Pichois, C. ‘‘Sur Baudelaire et Hoffmann.’’ RLC, xxvm (1953), 
98-99. 


Schoolfield, George C. ‘‘Peter Schonfeld and Johann Stich.’’ MLN, 
Lxvil (1952), 465-68. 
Johann Stich (1746-1803) is identified as a character in Hoffmann’s 
‘*Elixiere des Teufels.’’ 


JEAN PAUL 
Boeschenstein, Hermann. ‘‘On Rereading Jean Paul.’’ GR, xxix 
(1954), 119-30. 
KLEIST 


David, Claude. ‘‘ Heinrich von Kleist et le secret.’’ Prewves (Revue 
mensuelle), 1v (Dee., 1954), 37-44. 

Kayser, Wolfgang. ‘‘Kleist als Erzahler.’’ German Life and Let- 
ters, n.s. vil (1954), 19-29. 

Kunz, Josef. ‘‘Kleists Gesprich iiber das Marionettentheater.’’ 
ZfdA, LXxxv (1954), 234-46. 

March, Richard. Heinrich von Kleist. New Haven, Yale University 
Press. 

A clarification of the life and character of Kleist for the American reader. 


Mathieu, Gustave. ‘‘ Heinrich von Kleist’s Primer for Propaganda 
Analysis. MfDU, xvi (1954), 375-82. 


Mathieu, Gustave. ‘‘Kleist’s Hermann: The Portrait of an Artist 
in Propaganda.’’ German Life and Letters, n.s. vu (1953), 1-10. 


Muth, Ludwig. Kleist und Kant: Versuch einer neuen Interpre- 
tation. Kantstudien Erganzungshefte Nr. 68. Ké6ln, Kélner 
Universitatsverlag. 


Wolff, Hans M. Heinrich von Kleist: Die Geschichte seines 
Schaffens. Bern, Francke Verlag. 


MORIKE 


Beck, Adolf. ‘‘Mérikes Gedicht ‘An einem Wintermorgen vor Son- 
nenaufgang.’ Mit einem Anhang iiber die Gedichte ‘Nachts’ 
und ‘An eine Aolsharfe.’’’ EHuphorion, xvi (1952), 370-93. 
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Dieckmann, Liselotte. ‘‘Mérike’s Presentation of the Creative 
Process.’” JEGP, um (1954), 291-305. 


Emde, Teresa. Peregrina: Ein Roman um die Liebe des jungen 
Morike. Tiibingen, Verlag Der Gral, 1952. 
Greiner, See ‘‘General.’’ 


Morike, Eduard Friedrich. ‘‘Hunter’s Song.’’ Translated by J. 
Petrie. Spectator, cLxxxrx (Sept. 26, 1952), 393. 


Triimpler, Ernst. Mérike und die vier Elemente. St. Gallen, Eirene 
Verlag. 
MULLER, ADAM 
Hiebel. See ‘‘General.’’ 


NOVALIS 


Beheim-Schwarzbach, Martin. Novalis: Friedrich von Hardenberg. 
3. Auflage. Hamburg, Schréder, 1953. 


Concise but carefully planned and executed biography. 


Biser, Eugen. Abstieg und Auferstehung: Die geistige Welt in 
Novalis’ ‘Hymnen an die Nacht.’’’ Heidelberg, L. Schneider. 


Bollnow. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Friedell, Egon. Kleine Portrdtgalerie. Fiinf Essays. Miinchen, 
Beck, 1953. 


Inter alia: Friedrich Leopold Freiherr von Hardenberg. 


Haering, Theodor. Novalis als Philosoph. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 


Hiebel, Frederick. Novalis. University of North Carolina Studies 
in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, No. 10. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press. 

Critical study of Novalis; condensed from the author’s scholarly German 
version. He has sacrificed much of the critical apparatus and limited the 
bibliography to editions and critical studies in English. 


Hiebel. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Novalis. Werke und Briefe. Edited with notes by Alfred Kelletat. 
Miinchen, Winkler, 1953. 


Reed, E. E. ‘‘ Novalis’ ‘Heinrich von Ofterdingen’ als Gesamtkunst- 
werk.’’ PQ, xxxim (1954), 200-11. 
Rehm. See under ‘‘ Hélderlin.”’ 
SCHELLING 


Benz, Ernst. ‘‘F. W. J. Schelling und C. Ch. Krause in Spanien.’’ 
ZfRG, vi (1954), 226-48, 
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Fackenheim, Emil L. ‘‘Schellings Begriff der positiven Philoso- 
phie.’’ ZfphF, vin (1954), 321-35. 


Fuhrmans, Horst. ‘‘Schellings Briefe: Eine Ubérsicht.’’ ZfphF, 
vi (1954), 414-37. 
Bibliographic listing and evaluation of available letters and reference to 
an unedited and uncatalogued collection, consisting of about three hundred 
letters hitherto unpublished. 


Fuhrmans, Horst. Schellings Philosophie der Weltalter: Zum 


Problem des Schellingschen Theismus. Diisseldorf, Schwann. 
Rev. by Heinz Heimsoeth in ZfphF, vir (1954), 462-67. 
Author portrays Schelling’s views from 1806 to 1821 as an exponent of a 
theistic and Christian philosophy and as influenced by his contacts with the 
Romanticists as, e.g., Baader. 


Gent, Werner. ‘‘Die Kategorien des Raumes und der Zeit bei 
F.W.J. Schelling.’’ ZfphF, vim (1954), 353-77. 


Hiebel. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Horn, Friedemann. ‘‘F.W.J. Schellings Lehre von den letzten 
Dingen.’’ ZfRG, vi (1954), 248-65. 


Liepe, Wolfgang. ‘‘Hebbel und Schelling.’’ See ‘‘General’’ under 
‘*Bergstraesser,’’ 1 (1953), 121-28. 


Schelling’s theosophical thoughts shown as a marked influence on Hebbel. 


Massolo, Arturo. Il primo Schelling. Studi filosofici, terzia serie, 
Nr. x. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1953. 
Rev. by Hellmut Stoffer in ZfphF, vim (1954), 617-24. 
On the basis of existing correspondence and the author’s imagination, hypo- 
thetical conversations between Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel. 


Péleher, Helmut. ‘‘Schellings Auftreten in Berlin (1841): Nach 
Horerberichten.’’ ZfRG, vi (1954), 193-215. 
Correspondence and reports in contemporary publications regarding Schell- 
ing’s lecture series form the basis for this article. 


Schneeberger, Guido. Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling: 
Fine Bibliographie. Bern, Francke Verlag. 
Rev. by H. J. Schoeps in ZfRG, vi (1954), 288. 
Up-to-date in many respects, but incomplete. 


Schroter, Manfred. ‘‘Bericht iiber den Miinchener Schelling- 
Nachlass.’’ ZfphF, vin (1954), 4387-45. 


Discussion of manuscripts, etc., destroyed by fire in July, 1944. 
Schulz, Walter. Der spite Schelling. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 


The fundamental problem of German idealism as reasserted by Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, and Heidegger. 


Schulz, Walter. ‘‘Das Verhaltnis des spiten Schelling zu Hegel.’’ 
ZfphF, vai (1954), 336-52. 


Zettner, Hermann. ‘‘Neue Schellingiana.’’ ZfRG, vi (1954), 
215-26. 
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A discussion of unpublished letters and documents dealing with the phil- 
osopher’s funeral. 


SCHLEGEL, A. W. 
Lubell, Albert J. ‘‘Poe and A. W. Schlegel.’?’ JEGP, un (1953), 
1-12. 
SCHLEGEL, FRIEDRICH 
Hiebel. See ‘‘General.’’ 
Marks. See ‘‘General.’’ 
SOLGER 
Hiebel. See ‘‘General.’’ 


STIFTER 


Hohoff, Curt. Adalbert Stifter: Seine dichterischen Mittel und 
die Prosa des 19. Jahrhunderts. Diisseldorf, Paidagogischer 
Verlag Schwann. 


Requadt, Paul. ‘‘Das Sinnbild der Rosen in Stifters Dichtung: 
Zur Deutung seiner Farbensymbolik.’’ Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften und der Literatur. Abhandlungen der Klasse der 
Literatur (Mainz), cxcev (1952), 15-54. 


TIECK 
Marks. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Reinhard, Ewald. ‘‘Ludwig Tieck: Zu seinem hundertsten 
Todestage.’’ Under ‘‘ Eichendorff’’ see ‘‘Schodrok,’’ pp. 98-103. 


UHLAND 


Lefévre, A. ‘‘Thémes Médiévaux Normands dans la poésie de 
Uhland.’’ RLC, xxvu (1953), 322-28. 


Niethammer, Hermann. Des jungen Uhland Umwelt und seine 
Jugendliebe, erlauscht aus seinen Liebesliedern. Ulm/Donau, 
Aegis-Verlag, 1953. 


Sprenger, Lore. Die englischen Quellen zu Ludwig Uhlands Volks- 
liedforschung. Doctoral dissertation. University of Tiibingen, 
1948. 


WATPLINGER 


Thompson, Lawrence 8. Wazblinver in Italy. University of North 
Carolina Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures, No. 9. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press. 

Rev. by Edward A. McCormick in GQ, xxv (1954), 133-34. 
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ITALIAN 
(By LrenHarp BERGEL) 
1. GENERAL 


Benedetto, Luigi Foseolo. ‘‘La risposta del Bonghi all’invettiva 
anti-italiana del ‘Cinquiéme chant du pélerinage de Child 
Harold’,’’ pp. 271-90 in Uomini e tempi. Milano-Napoli, Ric- 
eardo Ricciardi, 1953. ‘‘Come nacque ‘La terra dei morti’ del 
Giusti,’’ ibid., pp. 319-30. 

Both essays deal with the Italian reaction to Lamartine’s ‘‘ Dernier chant 
du pélerinage d’Harold.’’ 


Branca, Vittore, ed. Il Conciliatore, Foglio scientifico-letterario. 
3 vs. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1948-1954. 
Rev. by A. Pompeati in Hwm, 1x (1953), 720-22; by E. Li Gotti in LeMo, 
v (1954), 233; by E. R. in SI, vir (1954), 385-87. 


Fortinari, Foleo. ‘‘Approecio al ‘Conciliatore’.’’ Paragone, Lvut 
(1954), 3-14. 


Italia e Inghilterra nel Risorgimento; Conferenze tenute all’ 
Istituto in occasione della Mostra sui rapporti anglo-italiani dal 
1815-1848. Pubblicazioni dell’Istituto italiano di cultura di 
Londra, nr. 3, 


Sanctis, Franeesco De. La scuola liberale e la scuola democratica. 
Ed. with introduction and notes by F. Catalano. Bari, Laterza. 


Sozzi, T. B. ‘‘A proposito di una revisione storico-critica del Ro- 
manticismo.’’ LeMo, v (1954), 96-100. 

A detailed review and supplementation of Calcaterra, Carlo, ed. I Manifesti 

romantici del 1816 e gli scritti principali del ‘‘Conciliatore’’ sul Romanticismo. 


Trombatore, G., ed. Memorialisti del Ottocento. La Letteratura 
Italiana: Storia e Testi, v. Lx. Milano-Napoli, Riecardo Ric- 
ciardi, 1953. 

Rev. by Aldo Borlenghi in Aut-Auwt, nr. 19 (1954). 


Vallone, Aldo. Dal ‘‘Caffé’’ al ‘‘Conciliatore’’: Storia delle idee. 
Lueea, Ed. Lucentia, 1953. 
Rev. by E. Esposito in GIF, vil (1954), 94-96; by W. Binni in RLelIt, tv 
(1953), 557-58; by H. Hatzfeld in CoLi, v (1953), 377-78. 


Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. A History of Italian Literature. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press. 

Chs. 41-45, pp. 365-419, deal with Alfieri, Foscolo, Manzoni, Leopardi, and 

their contemporaries. The Bibliography lists books in English on these writers. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALFIERI 


Cianflore, G. ‘‘La vita’’ di V, Alfieri e altri saggi. Napoli, Conte, 
1953. 
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Dilthey, Wilhelm. ‘‘Alfieri,’’ in Die grosse Phantasiedichtung und 
andere Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte. Goet- 


tingen, Vandenhoek und Ruprecht. 
Rev. in SI, vil (1954), nr. 11, I-IV. 


Fubini, Mario. Vittorio Alfieri (Il pensiero— La tragedia). Fi- 
renze, Sansoni, 1953. 
Rev. by C. Cappuccio in RLelIt, tv (1953), 493-99. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the book first published in 1951. 


Leo, Ulrich. ‘‘Der Dichter Alfieri (Monologe, Scheinmonologe, 
Visionen).’’ LeMo, tv (1953), 653-73. 


BERCHET 


Lopriore, Giuseppe Italo. ‘‘Le ‘Romanze’ di Giovanni Berchet.’’ 
Bel, vir (1953), 402-34. 


FOSCOLO 


Binni, Walter. ‘‘Vita e poesia del Foscolo nel periodo fiorentino 
1812-13.’’ RLelt, vm (1954), nr. 2. 


Foseolo, Ugo. Epistolario, v. IIT: A cura di Plinio Carli. Edizione 


nazionale delle opere, v. XVI. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1953. 
This volume comprises the years 1809-1811. 


Navarria, Aurelio. ‘‘I ‘Sepoleri’ di Chateaubriand e i ‘Sepoleri’ 
di Foseolo.’’ Bel, rx (1954), 187-90. 


The author compares Foscolo’s poem with Le Génie dw Christianisme. 


Noferi, Adelio. I tempi della critica foscoliana. Firenze, Sansoni, 
1953. 
Rev. by A. Romand in Let, 1 (1954), 143-44. 


Pavone, Francesco. Studi sul Foscolo romanziere. Catania, Camene, 
1953. 
Rev. in LeMo, v (1954), 368. 


Rossi, Mario M. ‘‘Fosecolo in England.’’ Italica, xxx1 (1954), 
151-59. 


A detailed review of E. R. Vincent’s Ugo Foscolo: An Italian in Regency 
England, contesting the accuracy of many statements and the validity of many 
assumptions contained in that book. 


Zerella, Francesco. Le lezioni pavesi di Ugo Foscolo. Roma, ‘‘Opere 
Nuove.’’ 1953. 
Rev. in LeMo, v (1954), 368. 


GIORDANI 


Ferretti, Giovanni. Pietro Giordani sino ai quaranta anni. Roma, 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1952. 
Rev. by F. Zampiero in Pon, x (1954), 502-03. 
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Timpanaro, Sebastiano. ‘‘Le idee di Pietro Giordani.’’ So, x 
(1954), 23-44, 224-54. 


LEOPARDI 


Amerio, Romano. ‘‘L’ ‘ultrafilosofia’ di Giacomo Leopardi.”’ 
Filosofia, tv (1953), 451-82. 


Bigi, Emilio. Dal Petrarca al Leopardi. Milano-Napoli, Riceardo 
Ricciardi. 
Rev. in SI, vir (1954), nr. 9, 11-101. 


Frattini, Alberto. ‘‘Nuovi studi leopardiani.’’ Hum, 1x (1953), 
831-33. 


Mareazzan, Mario. ‘‘Due canzoni rifiutate di G. Leopardi.’’ Hum, 
1x (1953), 785-809, 903-13. 


The examination of ‘‘Per una donna inferma di malattia lunga e mortale’’ 
and of ‘‘Nella morte di una donna fatta trucidare col suo portato dal cor- 
ruttore per mano ed arte di un chirurgo’’ expands into a discussion of Leo- 
pardi’s esthetics and his views on the development of literature. 


Mareazzan, Mario. La lirica leopardiana. Milano, Edizioni La 
Goliardiea, 1953. 


Mazzatinti, G., and Menghini, M. Bibliographia leopardiana, v. 
III: 1931-1951, per cura di Giulio Natali e Carmelo Musumarra, 
La Bibliografilia. Biblioteca di bibliografia italiana, nr. 26. 
Firenze, L. S. Olschki, 1953. 


Mignone, C. Rensi, Leopardi e Pascal. Milano, Dall’Oglio, 1954. 


Robertis, Giuseppe De. Saggio sul Leopardi. Terza edizione con 
due studi aggiunti. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1953. 


Santini, Emilio. Indagnini leopardiane. Palermo, Edizioni Uni- 
versita di Palermo, 1953. 


Whitfield, J. H. Giacomo Leopardi. Oxford, Basil Blackwell. 
Rev. by F. Forti in GSLI, cxxx1 (1954), 261-67; in Pon, x (1954), 1048-49. 
The book combines biography with criticism and an exposition of Leopardi’s 

philosophical views. The poet’s work is studied in its connections with his 

contemporaries and predecessors. The book contains many suggestive apercus, 

—e.g., the ideal relationship between some aspects of Leopardi’s thought and 

Rochester,—but is often unsure in criticism and interpretation. 


MANZONI 


Accame Bobhio, A. Il cristianesimo manzoniano tra storia e poesia. 
Roma, Storia e Letteratura. 
Rev. in SI, vir (1954), nmr. 9, 1. 


Angelini, C. Manzoni. Torino, Societa Editrice Internazionale, 
1953. 
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Antignani, G. La lirica del Manzoni e il giansenismo. Salerno, 
Edizioni Il Bordone, 1953. 


Bognetti, Giampietro. ‘‘La genesi dell’ ‘Adelchi’ e del ‘Discorso’ 
e il pensiero storico e politico del Manzoni fino al 1821.’’ 
Archivo Storico Lombardo, serie vi, v. m1 (1953), 45-153. 


Boldrini, Bruno. La formazione del pensiero etico-storico del Man- 
zoni. Firenze, Sansoni. 
Rev. by A. Romand in Let, 11 (1954), 142-43; by G. D’Adamo in BSR, xu 
(1954), 709-11. 


Castelli, C. Alessandro Manzoni nella vita e nelle opere. Firenze, 
‘La Nuova Italia,’’ 1953. 


Cojazzi, A. Manzom nostro. Torino, Borla, 1953. 


Colquhoun, Archibald. Manzoni and his Times. London, Dent; 
New York, Dutton. 

A semi-popular, highly readable presentation of Manzoni’s life and the 
background of his work. The information is accurate, based on a wide ac- 
quaintance with the literature on Manzoni. The book contains an extended, 
selective bibliography. 

Jenni, A. ‘‘Motivi di romanticismo schivo nel Manzoni.’’ LeMo, 
Iv (1953), nr. 6. 


Passerin, Ettore. ‘‘Manzoni indagatore e storico della liberta.’’ 
St, xxxrx (1953), 385-96. 


Piemontese, F. Manzoni. Brescia, 1953. 


Puliatti, P. Genesi del ‘‘Carmagnola.’’ Catania, Camene. 
Raimondi, Piero. ‘‘L’oste della ‘Luna piena’ in Fermo e Lucia e 


ne I Promessi Sposi.’’ LeMo, tv (1953), 418-32. 


Reynolds, Barbara. ‘‘Problemi testuali ed interpretativi degli 
seritti linguistici del Manzoni.’’ GSLJ, cxxx1 (1954), 209-19. 


Titta Rosa, G., ed. Colloqw col Manzoni. Milano, Ceschina. 


Wall, Bernard. Alessandro Manzoni. Studies in Modern European 

Literature and Thought. New Haven, Yale University Press. 

A journalistic performance that operates on the most elementary level where 
it is not downright uninformed. 


MONTI 


Monti, Vincenzo. Opere, a cura di Manara Vaglimigli e Carlo 
Muscetta. La Letteratura Italiana: Storia e Testi, v. Liv. 
Milano-Napoli, Riccardo Ricciardi, 1953. 

Rev. by E. Mazzali in SI, vu (1954), 422-25; by G. Chiodaroli in GSLI, 

CXXXI (1954), 256-61. 
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Muscetta, Carlo. ‘‘A proposito del Monti traduttore.’’ So, x (1954), 
nr. 1. 


Musco, Livia. ‘‘Il primo dialogo montiano di Matteo giornalista e 
Taddeo suo compare.’’ GIF, v1 (1953), 160-74. 


The essay discusses the importance of this dialogue for the conflict between 
Classicists and Romanticists. 


Ulivi, Ferruccio. ‘‘Gusto e poesia del Monti.’’ Let, m (1954), 1-26. 

The essay deals with Monti within the framework of eighteenth-century 
Classicism in literature and the figurative arts, and discusses his place in the 
development of esthetic theory from Classicism to Romanticism. 


PELLICO 


’ 


Bennigartner, Vincenzo. ‘‘Nel centenario della morte del Pellico.’ 
Hum, 1x (1954), 667-83. 


Ravello, Federico. Silvio Pellico. Torino, Societa Editrice Inter- 
nazionale. 
TOMMASEO 


Borlenghi, Aldo. L’arte di Niccolo Tommaseo. Milano, Edizioni 


della Meridiana, 1953, 
Rev. by E. Mazzali in SI, vir (1954), 139-40. 


Ciureanu, Petro. A review of books by Gasparini, Bonfatti, Puppo, 
and of articles by Ortiz and Varese, on Tommaseo, published 
between 1943 and 1951. RLeIt, uym (1953), 510-32. 


Pecoraro, Marco, ed. ‘‘Il testamento letterario del Tommaseo.”’ 
GSLI, cxxx1 (1954), 33-69. 


VIEUSSEUX 


Ciampini, Raffaele. Gian Pietro Vieusseux. I suoi viaggi, i suoi 
giornali, i swoi amici. Torino, Einaudi, 1953. 
Rev. by G. Verucci in SI, vit (1954), 87-89; by A. B. in Auwt-Aut, nr. 19 
(1954), pp. 86-89; by E. Garin in Pon, x (1954), 151-53. 


Spini, Giorgio. ‘‘A proposito di un libro sul Vieusseux.’’ RSR, 


XLI (1954), 30-53. 
The article supplements the book by Ciampini. 


PORTUGUESE 
(By ALFrep Hower) 


1. GENERAL 


Bandeira, Manuel. Apresentagéo da poesia brasileira. Second 
Edition, augmented. With a preface by Otto Maria Carpeaux. 
Rio de Janeiro, Casa do Estudante do Brasil. 
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Broca, Brito. ‘‘A luta pela imprensa literdria no Brasil.’’ Jornal 
de Letras (Rio de Janeiro), v1 (June, 1954), 11-12. 


Brief survey of literary periodicals from 1814 on. 


Bruno, Ernani Silva. Histéria et tradigées da cidade de Sao Paulo. 


See PQ, xxxm (1954), 159. 
Rev. by Robert C. Smith in Hispanic American Historical Review, xXxIv 
(1954), 533-34. 


Da Cal, Ernesto Guerra. Lengua y estilo de Eca de Queiroz. I: 
Elementos bdasicos. Coimbra, Por Ordem da Universidade. 
Includes a brief chapter on the prose styles of Herculano, Almeida Garrett, 
Castelo Branco, and Castilho. 


Doeca, Emilio Fernandes de Souza. Histéria do Rio Grande do Sul. 
With a preface by Florencio de Abreu. Rio de Janeiro, Organi- 
zacao Simoes. 


Hower, Alfred. ‘‘Hipélito da Costa and Luso-Brazilian Journalism 
in Exile: London, 1808-1822.’’ Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1954. 

Includes chapters on the Correio Braziliense, the Investigador Portuguez em 
Inglaterra, O Portuguez, and the Campedo Portuguez. Of limited literary 
interest in general, these journals were primarily important as liberal political 
organs reflecting Brazilian or Portuguese points of view. See PQ, XXxXIII 
(1954), 159, under ‘‘Lamb.’’ (Lamb briefly studied O Portuguez and some 
later journals.) 


Leite, Aureliano. Subsidios para a histéria da civilizagaéo paulista. 
Edigao monumental comemorativa do IV Centenario da Cidade 
de Sao Paulo. Sao Paulo, Saraiva. 


Lemos, Ester de. D. Maria II, a rainha e a mulher. Lisbon, Fun- 


dacao da Casa de Braganga. 
Rev. in Ocidente (Lisbon), xtvm (July, 1954); in Brotéria (Lisbon), LIx 
(Oct., 1954), 354-56. 


Livermore, H. V., ed., with the assistance of W. J. Entwistle. Portu- 
gal and Brazil: An Introduction. Made by Friends of Edgar 
Prestage and Aubrey Fitz Gerald Bell in piam memoriam. Ox- 
ford, the Clarendon Press, 1953. 


Morse, Richard M. ‘‘Sao Paulo Since Independence: A Cultural 
Interpretation.’’ Hispanic American Historical Review, xxxiv 
(1954), 419-44. 

Includes comments on the effect of the environment on Alvares de Azevedo 
and Castro Alves. 


Moura, Paulo Cursino de. Sado Paulo de outrora: Evolugées da 
metrépole. Third Edition. Sao Paulo, Livraria Martins. 


Nogueira, Emilia. ‘‘Alguns aspectos da influéncia francesa em 
Sao Paulo na segunda metade do séeulo XIX.’’ Revista de 
Histéria (Sao Paulo), rv, No. 16 (Oct.-Dee., 1953), 317-42. 


Survey of French cultural influences—French language, books, journals, 
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theater, booksellers, artists, merchants, hairdressers, etc.—in Sfio Paulo. in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Declares there is need for a com- 
plete study of the subject, on the order of Gilberto Freyre’s Ingleses no Brasil. 


Romero, Silvio. Histéria de literatura brasileira. Fifth Edition. 
Organized and prefaced by Nelson Romero. Colegio Documen- 
tos Brasileiros, No. 24. 5 vols. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria José 
Olympio. 


Rossi, Giuseppe Carlo. Storia della letteratura portoghese. Flor- 


ence, Sansoni, 1953. 
Rev. in BIH, tv (1953), 221-22; by Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel in Romance 
Philology, vir (1954), 153-55. 


Silva Paranhos, José Maria da. Cartas ao amigo ausente. With an 
introduction by José Honério Rodrigues. Rio de Janeiro, Minis- 
tério das Relacdes Exteriores, Instituto Rio-Branco, 1953. 

Rev. by José C. Canales in Hispanic American Historical Review, XxXIv 

(1954), 561-62. 

Verissimo, José. Histéria da literatura brasileira: de Bento 
Teixeira (1601) a Machado de Assis (1908). Third Edition. 
Colegio Documentos Brasileiros, No. 74. Rio de Janeiro, Liv- 
raria José Olympio. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
a) Peninsular 
ALMEIDA GARRETT 


Note. The Almeida Garrett centenary gave rise to many eulogistic speeches 
and articles, several expositions of his works, a number of performances of 
his plays, new editions of at least two of his works (with more promised), at 
least one new biography, and an occasional scholarly study. Not surprisingly, 
the two works of Garrett that seem to have been cited most frequently by 
speakers and writers are Frei Luis de Sousa and Viagens na minha terra. 


Almeida Garrett. Miragaia. Edicgiéo comemorativa do centenério. 
With an introduction by Jorge de Faria. Lisbon, 0 Mundo do 
Livro. 


Almeida Garrett. Viagens na minha terra. With a preface and 
notes by José Pereira Tavares. Lisbon, Livraria S4 da Costa. 


Almeida Garrett, Anténio de. ‘‘Garrett em Angra do Heroismo.’’ 
Ocidente (Lisbon), xitvm (Dec., 1954), 205-11. 


Antunes, M. ‘‘Sobre o Frei Luis de Sousa.’’ Brotéria (Lisbon), 
LIx (Oct., 1954), 324-27. 


Inquires whether Garrett’s play should be called a tragedy or a drama and 
decides that it is both. Complains (justifiably) that neither the author nor 
the play is even mentioned in the Ozford Companion to the Theatre. 


Castro Osério, Joao de. ‘‘Perenidade e gléria de Almeida Garrett.’’ 
Ocidente, xv (Nov., 1954), 166-67. 
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Cavalheiro, Rodrigues. ‘‘Nétulas garreteanas.’’ Ocidente, xLvu 
(Oct., 1954), 145-47. 


Regarding Paulo Midosi and his pamphlets of 1878 which contained per- 
sonal recollections about his friend, Garrett. 


Cavalheiro, Rodrigues. ‘‘A propdésito das comemoracées garretti- 
anas: um nome a recordar.’’ Ocidente, xitvm (Dee., 1954), 
221-24. 

Regarding the influence of Viagens na minha terra on Ramalho Ortigao and, 
particularly, on Alberto de Oliveira. 


‘*Centenario de Garrett: Programa das Comemoracées.’’ Ocidente, 
xLvm (Oct., 1954), 154-56. 
Lists programs to be given in various parts of the country, including per- 
formances of Frei Luis de Sousa and other plays. 


Cruz Malpique, Manuel da. Histéria de um elegante do romantismo: 
uma biografia de Garrett, 1799-1854. Oporto, Livraria Prog- 
redior. 


Da Cal, Ernesto Guerra. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Garrett: Homenagem do Atenew Comercial do Porto. Oporto, 
Ateneu Comercial. 
Includes four lectures by Joio Gaspar Simdes on Almeida Garrett: ‘‘ Quatro 
aspectos da sua personalidade: o homem pidblico, o poeta, o dramaturgo, o 
romancista.’’ 


Gonzalez Ollé, Fernando. ‘‘Frei Luis de Sousa y la literatura es- 
panola.’’ Revista de Literatura (Madrid), 1v (Oct.-Dee., 1953), 
413-23. 

Examines two alleged Spanish sources for Frei Luis de Sousa and expresses 
doubt that they influenced Almeida Garrett. The two sources in question are 
the Duque de Rivas’ ‘‘Un castellano leal’’ and Calderén’s A secreto agravio, 
secreta venganza. 


Macedo, Diogo de. ‘‘O monumento a Garrett.’’ Ocidente, xiv 
(Nov., 1954), 190-92. 


Mota, Arsénio. ‘‘Garrett, Centénario.’’ Bandarra (Oporto), 1 
(July, 1954), 1-2. 

Pointing out that Garrett has often been defamed by critics because of his 
political beliefs, the author hails the centenary as a long-overdue national 
act of justice. Adds that a national edition of Garrett’s complete works ‘‘ por 
certo sera publicada.’’ 


[Osério de Vasconcelos, Alberto]. ‘‘Garrett, Castilho, Herculano, 
e a Escola Coimbra, ou Dissertaciéo acerca da genealogia da 
moderna escola, contendo um esboco rapido e pitoresco da litera- 
tura contemporanea.’’ Ocidente, xvi (Oct., 1954), 125-38. 

Reprint of an article that appeared in Lisbon in 1866 under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘Ermita do Chiado.’’ 


‘*A Portuguese Centenary.’’ 7T'LS, Dee. 3, p. 779. 
This, the leading article for this issue, is a lively and informative tribute 
to the many-sided genius of Almeida Garrett. 
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Rocha, Andrée Crabbé. ‘‘Garrett, homme de théatre.’’ Bulletin 
d’Histoire du Théadtre Portugais, v (1954), 1-23. 
Calls attention to Garrett’s solid achievements as the reformer of the na- 
tional theater. 


Saunal, Damien. ‘‘Textes inédits d’Almeida Garrett. Fragments 
d’oeuvres dramatiques. II1: Entremez dos velhos namorados 
que ficaram logrados, bem logrados.’’ Bulletin d’Histoire du 
Théatre Portugais, v (1954), 65-88. 

In his introduction to this farce by Garrett, Saunal stresses the popular, 
national element present in so much of Garrett’s work. 


CASTELO BRANCO, CAMILO 
Camiliana & Varia (Lisbon), Nos. 6-7 (Jan., 1953-May, 1954). 


Partial list of contents of this double number: Aquilino Ribeiro, ‘‘A casa 
de Camilo’’; Gustavo d’Avila Perez, ‘‘Camilo...e o fado’’; J. Pereira de 
Mattos, ‘‘Ainda Camilo e Monteiro Lobato’’; Jacinto do Prado Coelho, 
‘*Camilo na interpretagio de Pascoais’’; Jofio de Aratjo Correia, ‘‘Camilo 
na tradigio popular’’; Maria de Carvalho, ‘‘Cartas notdiveis. Uma carta de 
Camilo’’; Mfrio Areias, ‘‘Camilo na Pévoa de Varzim’’; Jorge Rebelo, 
*“Cegos e doentes de olhos na obra de Camilo’’; Rocha Jinior, ‘‘Camilo e 
Jofio da Cruz’’; Luis de Oliveira Guimaraes, ‘‘A figura de Calisto Eloi’’; 
Joao de Deus Ramos, ‘‘A inseparavel musa de Camilo.’’ See also ‘‘ Pereira 
Tavares’’ and ‘‘Ribeiro,’’ below. 


Campos e Sousa, José de. ‘‘Psicandlise, judaismo e mae de Camilo: 
Resposta a Gondin da Fonseea.’’ Brotéria (Lisbon), Lix (July, 
1954), 47-64. 

Severely criticizes Fonseca’s Camilo compreendido. See PQ, xxx (1954), 

161. 


Castelo Branco, Camilo. O visconde de Ouguela. Edic&io que repro- 
duz a de 1873. With a preface, notes, and vocabulary by Artur 
de Almeida Torres. Rio de Janeiro, Organizacio Simées. 


Da Cal, Ernesto Guerra. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Pereira Tavares, José. ‘‘Os ‘brasileiros’ na obra de Camilo.’’ 
Camiliana & Varia, Nos. 6-7 (Jan., 1953-May, 1954), 274-82. 

In his early novels Camilo caricatures the ‘‘brasileiro de torna-viagem,’’ 
depicting him as gross and stupid; in later, realistic novels (as in Eusébio 
Macério, 1879) Camilo makes such characters more human and attempts to 
render the Brazilianisms in their speech. Camilo, thus, the author declares, 
anticipated Ega de Queiroz. 


Ribeiro, Aquilino, and Fonseca, Gondin da. ‘‘Camilo compreen- 
dido.’’ Camiliana & Varia, Nos. 6-7 (Jan., 1953-May, 1954), 
289-99. 

Reprints an exchange of public letters between Ribeiro and Fonseca on the 
subject of the latter’s book, Camilo compreendido, and adds a further reply 
by Ribeiro criticizing Fonseca’s analysis of Camilo. See PQ, xxx (1954), 
161. 
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CASTILHO, ANTONIO FELICIANO DE 


De Cal, Ernesto Guerra. See ‘‘General.’’ 
[Osério de Vasconcelos, Alberto]. See ‘‘ Almeida Garrett.’’ 


HERCULANO, ALEXANDRE 
Da Cal, Ernesto Guerra. See ‘‘General.’’ 
[Osério de Vasconcelos, Alberto]. See ‘‘ Almeida Garrett.’’ 
b) Brazilian 


ALENCAR, JOSE DE 


Alencar, José de. O gaticho: romance brasileiro. With introduc- 
tion and notes by Augusto Meyer. Rio de Janeiro, Organizacaio 
Simoes. 


Woodbridge, Benjamin M., Jr. ‘‘O que sobra de Alencar?’’ pp. 
169-79 in La novela iberoamericana: Memoria del Quinto Con- 
greso del Instituto Internacional de Interatura Iberoamericana, 
ed. by Arturo Torres-Rioseco. Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
[1952]. 

A critical examination of Alencar’s novelistic technique. The author de- 


plores Alencar’s Romantic excesses but praises the artistic ending of O 
Guarani and the poetic style and convincing characterization of Iracema. 


AZEVEDO, MANUEL ANTONIO ALVARES DE 
Morse, Richard M. See ‘‘General.’’ 


CASTRO ALVES, ANTONIO DE 
Morse, Richard M. See ‘‘General.’’ 


ROMERO, SILVIO 
Romero, Silvio. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Sousa Lima, Mario P. de. ‘‘O pensamento romantico e nacionalista 
de Silvio Romero.’’ Jornal de Filologia (Sao Paulo), 1 (Oct.- 
Dece., 1953), 121-34. 


SPANISH 
(By Epmunp L. Kine) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cabafias, Pablo. No me olvides (Madrid, 1837-1838). Coleccién 
de Indices de Publicaciones Peridédicas, II. Madrid, C.S.I.C., 
1946. 
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Engelkirk, John E., and Wade, Gerald E. Bibliografia de la novela 
colombiana. Mexico, Los Autores, 1950. 
Rev. briefly by Beth Noble in BA, xxvim (1954), 77. 
Alphabetical listing, but accompanied by a ‘‘comprehensive picture of the 
historical and chronological development of the Colombian novel from 1836 
to 1950.’’ 


Guarner, L. El Europeo (Barcelona, 1823-1824). Coleecién de 
Indices de Publicaciones Periéddicas, XVI. Madrid, C.S.I.C., 
1953. 


Rodriguez Mofiino, Antonio. Catdlogos de libreros espanoles (1661- 
1798). Intento bibliografico. Madrid, [Tip. de Sues. de J. 
Sanchez Ocafia], 1942. 


Rodriguez Mofiino, Antonio. Catdlogos de libreros espaoles (1661- 
1840). Intento bibliografico. Madrid, [Larega y Cia.], 1945. 


Sabater, Gaspar. La Palma (Palma, 1840-1841). Coleccién de In- 
dices de Publicaciones Peridédicas, XII. Madrid, C.S.1.C., 1950. 


Sampelayo, Juan H. El Cinife (Madrid, 1845). Coleccién de In- 
dices de Publicaciones Periédicas, XI. Madrid, C.S.L.C., 1950. 


Sigiienza y Vera, Juan José. Memoriales tipogrdficos (1804-1826). 
Transcritos de los originales de A. Rodriguez Mofiino. Valencia, 
Editorial Castalia, 1948. 


Simén Diaz, José. Educacién Pintoresca (Madrid, 1857-1859). 
Coleccién de Indices de Publicaciones Periédicas, X. Madrid, 
C.S.LC., 1948. 


Simoén Diaz, José. El Reflejo (Madrid, 1843). Coleccién de Indices 
de Publicaciones Periédicas, IX. Madrid, C.S.I.C., 1947. 


Singer, Armand Edwards. A Bibliography of the Don Juan Theme, 
Versions and Criticism. Morgantown (W. Va.), West Virginia 
University Bulletin, Series 54, Nos. 10-11 (1954). 

Rey. by Raymond 8. Willis in RR, Xtv (1954), 237-38. 


Sobolevsky, Sergio. Bibliofilia romantica espanola (1850). Tra- 
dueccién y prélogo de Joaquin del Val. Notas de A. Rodriguez 
Mofino. ‘‘Ybarra.’’ Col. de Opdsculos para Biblidfilos, X. 
Valencia, Edit. Castalia, 1951. 


2. GENERAL 


Alegria, Fernando. La poesia chilena: Origenes y desarrollo del 
siglo XVI al XIX. Berkeley, University of California Press. 
Rev. by Carlos D. Hamilton in RR, xLtv (1954), 231-32. 
According to the reviewer, there is a chapter on ‘‘los versificadores de la 
Independencia con Camilo Henriquez y la primera fase del romanticismo 
chileno.’’ 
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Amador Sanchez, Luis. ‘‘Reminiscencias espafiolas de Victor 
Hugo.’’ At, crx (March, 1953), 270-83. 

On the 150th anniversary of Hugo’s birth. The author opposes Gide’s view 
that Hugo was a mediocre psychologist with his own, that Hugo was a psy- 
chologist by instinct in his sense of the travails whole nations were destined 
to suffer. 


Anderson Imbert, Enrique. Historia de la literatura hispano- 


americana, Mexico, Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 
Rev. by Robert G. Mead, Jr., in HiU/S, xxxvit (1954), 254-55. 


Avrett, Robert. ‘‘Ochoa’s Translation of Hugo’s Hernani: A Study 
in Racial Psychologies.’’ MLJ, xxxvim (1954), 362-65. 
Shows how Eugenio de Ochoa muted or suppressed certain of Hugo’s more 
extreme references to the Church and the king. The translation was performed 
Aug. 24, 1836. 


Baquero Goyanes, Mariano. El cuento espanol en el siglo XIX. 


Madrid, C.S8.1.C., 1949, 
Rev. by Thomas R. Hart, Jr., in NRFH, vii (1954), 203-04. 


Baquero Goyanes, Mariano. ‘‘Una novela de Clarin: Su unico 
hijo.’’ Murcia, Publicaciones de la Universidad de Murcia, 1952. 

Rev. by Edith F. Helman in HR, xx (1954), 81-84. 

Sr. Baquero Goyanes ‘‘offers a lucid interpretation of the less known of 
Clarin’s two novels and at the same time raises many fundamental questions 
about the relations between Romanticism and Realism in the Spanish novel 
of the late nineteenth century.’’ Some of these questions are answered by 
Mrs. Helman in a review that is an admirable footnote to the work under 
discussion. 


Barbagelata, Hugo D. Victor Hugo y la América Latina. Monte- 
video, 1952. 


Beguin, A. El alma romantica y el suefio. México, Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econdémica. 


Bernandez, Francisco Luis. ‘‘Vestigios de Espafia en Poe.’’ La 
Nacién (B.A.), 15 junio 1952, 


Bertrand, J. J. A. ‘‘Federico Schlegel: las conferencias de Viena.’’ 
Cl, Marzo-Abril, 1954, pp. 10-13. 

A concise account of Schlegel’s enthusiasm for Spanish literature. The 
author comes to the well-known conclusion: ‘‘La influencia de Federico 
Schlegel, que fué muy intensa y muy extensa, se desarroll6é con mds importancia 
que en el hispanismo, en otros terrenos literarios.’’ 


Brouza Brey, F. ‘‘ El] tema rosaliano de ‘negra sombra’ en la poesia 
compostelana del siglo XIX.’’ Cuadernos de Estudios Gallegos, 
x (1953), 227-78. 


M.C. ‘‘Un dato para la fortuna de Byron en Espafia.’’ Archivum 
(Oviedo), 1 (1951), Naim. 1-3, 158-60. 


Carrasco Puente, Rafael. Hemerografia de Zacatecas, 1825-1950, 
con datos biogrdaficos de algunos periodistas zacatecanos. Pré- 
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logo de José Maria Gonziélez de Mendoza. Mexico, Secretaria 
de Relaciones Exteriores, Departamento de Informacién para 
el Extranjero, 1951. 


Cordero y Torres, Enrique. Historia del periodismo en Puebla: 
1820-1946. Puebla, México, Edit. Bohemia Poblana, 1947. 


Fernandez-Arias Campoamor, J. Novelistas de Méjico: Esquema 
de la historia de la novela mejicana (de Lizardi al 1950). 
Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanieca, 1952. 

Rev. by Julio Jiménez Rueda in Revista de Bibliografia Interamericana, UI 
(1953, No. 2), 175-76. 

The reviewer describes the work as being of great usefulness in its field, 
as written with affection and understanding for Mexico, as having a large 
bibliography, and as studying, amongst its topics, Mexican Romanticism as 
the background for the appearance of costumbrismo, the novel, and the 
historical tale. 


Ferrer, Antonio C. Paseo por Madrid, 1835. Prélogo y notas de 
J. M. Pita Andrade. Madrid, Col. Almenara, 1952. 
Rev. by Cayetano Alcézar in HiM, xi (1953), 656-57. 


Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘Antonio de Trueba y Fernan Caballero en 
Italia.’’ Relaciones Hispanoitalianas. RFE, Anejo LIX, Ma- 
drid, C.S.1.C., 1953, 231-36. 


Grases, Pedro. Materiales para la historia del periodismo en Vene- 
zuela durante el siglh XIX. Compilacién, prélogo y notas. 
Caracas, Universidad Central, 1950. 


Grases, Pedro. ‘‘ Victor Hugo y Horacio en una imitacién de Andrés 
Bello.’’ Cultura Universitaria (Caraeas), No. 29 (1952), 116-21. 


Guerra, R. S. Apuntes para la historia del periodismo caracobeno. 
Caracas, Edit. Universitaria, Servicio de Divulgacién de la 
Escuela de Periodismo, 1949. 


Hart, Thomas R., Jr. ‘‘George Ticknor’s History of Spanish Lit- 
erature: The New England Background.’’ PMLA, uxrx (1954), 
76-88. 

A sensitive and firmly argued appraisal of the relationship between the 
criterion of nationalism as the characteristic feature of all worthwhile Spanish 
literature and Ticknor’s own interest, probably unconscious, in preserving his 
own existing society, Bostonian, aristocratic, Federalist, Unitarian. 


Helman, Edith F. ‘‘Viajes de espafioles por la Espafia del siglo 
XVIII.’’ NRFH, vu (1953), 618-29. 

The author considers the official ‘‘literary’’ expedition of Velazquez and 
also the similar — travels of Ponz, Jovellanos, Zamora, and Viera y 
Clavijo, and concludes that ‘‘muy lejos de ser el siglo XVIII puro remedo 
de lo extranjero, es el periodo en que se reconoce, se alquilata, se reconstruye 
lo nacional.’’ 


Jiménez Rueda, Julio. Historia de la literatura mexicana. Quinta 
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edicién puesta al dia y aumentada con buen nimero de notas 
bibliograficas. México, 1953. 


Lain Entralgo, Pedro. Historia de la medicina: medicina moderna 
y contempordnea, Barcelona, Editorial Cientifieo-Médica. Sec- 
tion Four: ‘‘Medicina del Romanticismo (1800-1848),’’ pp. 
367-472, 

Since this work will be more interesting to those who are not familiar with 
Spanish letters than to those who are, Sr. Lain should be introduced as the 
present rector of the University of Madrid. Trained as a scientist, he has 
written more frequently as a humanist. In Lain’s view, medicine in the 
Romantic period was not necessarily of it, and in so far as it was essentially 
Romantic, it was generally bad. Yet the amount of medical progress made 
between 1800 and 1848 is seen to be enormous. 

Medicine in the Romantic period can be reduced to three major types: 
empirical, rational, and credential. Empiricism is important in this period 
only in its experimental and contemplative modes (Magendie, Laennec, Bright, 
Miiller, Schwann, Rokitansky), which is to say that Romantic medicine was 
predominantly rational, that is, subject to a certain number of fundamental 
scientific concepts that gave it order. These were: vitalism, among those carry- 
ing on the Enlightenment; Schelling’s pantheistic idealism, among the path- 
ologists carrying on Naturphilosophie; absolute mechanicism, after La Mettrie, 
among very few; methodical mechanicism, obeying a Kantian disinclination 
to opinion concerning the nature of things in themselves, among others; and 
a dynamic vision of reality according to which reality might present itself to 
man under different qualitative forms, among those generally belonging to 
the generation between Naturphilosophie and scientifico-natural medicine. Cre- 
dential medicine was prominent only in the realm of hydrotherapy, homeopathy, 
and mesmerism. 

Romantic medicine is, then, both the continuation and the antithesis of 
medicine in the Enlightenment. 


Leslie, John Kenneth. ‘‘La polémica del romanticismo en Chile: 
dos articulos desconocidos.’’ RI, xv1 (1951), 245-54. 


Llorens Castillo, Vicente. Liberales y romdnticos: una emigra- 
cién espanola en Inglaterra (1823-1834). México, NRFH, Colegio 
de México. 

A major contribution to the study of the Romantic movement. The table 
of contents will give an idea of the breadth and density of Professor Llorens’ 
work: I. La emigracién liberal de 1823—Antecedentes histéricos. El levanta- 
miento de 1820. La Santa Alianza. Geografia de la emigracién. II. Vida de 
los refugiados en Londres—Figuras de la emigracién. Un barrio espafiol en 
Londres. La ayuda inglesa. Espafioles e italianos. Riego y Foscolo. Ocupa- 
ciones de los emigrados. Misica y canto. Profesores y estudiantes. El] Ateneo 
espafiol. III. Impresiones de Inglaterra—Panorama londinense. Religién. El 
paisaje. IV. Actividades politicas—Espoz y Mina. Olavarria. Torrijos y 
los ‘‘Apéstoles’’ de Cambridge. Sterling. Boyd. Trench y Kemble. Paris, 
julio de 1830. Hallam y Tennyson. Las expediciones de los Pirineos. Campafia 
de Mina. Torrijos en Gibraltar. Manzanares. Trench y Kemble. Los fusila- 
mientos de M4laga. Mendizibal y don Pedro de Portugal. V. Actividades 
literarias—Traducciones. Traducciones del inglés. Editores y bibliégrafos. 
Los catecismos de Ackermann. Gramiticas. Estudios profesionales. La eco- 
nomia. Obras histéricas. Biografias y memorias. Cuestiones eclesidsticas. 
Controversias politicas. Polémicas literarias. VI. Verso y prosa—Angel de 
Saavedra. Espronceda. Ruiz de la Vega. Juan Florin. Joaquin Lorenzo 
Villanueva. José Joaquin de Mora (No me olvides). Obras dramaticas, 
Gorostiza. VII. Obras en inglés— Valentin Llanos. Telesforo de Trueba. 
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VIII. Periéddicos de la emigracién—E! Espaiiol Constitucional. Ocios de 
Espaioles Emigrados. Las revistas de José Joaquin de Mora. El Emigrado 
Observador. Colaboraciones en las Variedades y el Repertorio Americano, IX. 
Colaboraciones en revistas inglesas—Trueba y Cosio. La Gasca. Articulos 
politicos: Alcalé Galiano. Articulos costumbristas de Mora. Historia. Liter- 
atura (Gorostiza, Mora, Mendibil, Seoane, Aleal4 Galiano). X. La emigracién 
y el romanticismo—Defensa de la literatura imaginativa. El medievalismo de 
Blanco. El espiritu de Blanco. Blanco y los emigrados. Liberalismo y roman- 
ticismo: de Boehl a Blanco. El desengafio romantico-liberal. 

The author has supplied the following correction of a critical typographical 
error: p. 332, 1. 3 ff., read: ‘‘mente humana que lo concibe en la serie de sus 
propias percepciones. La suposicién en que se fundan ambos cuentos, de que 
la mente humana es capaz de impresiones .. .’’ 


Lépez de Meneses, Amada. ‘‘Pliegos sueltos romanticos: Pablo y 
Virginia, Atala y Corina en Espafia.’’ BlH, um (1950), 93-117. 
Precise data concerning the early versions and performances, together with 
the texts of romances which they called forth. The following article is a 
continuation, 


Lépez de Meneses, Amada. ‘‘Pliegos sueltos romanticos: La Torre 
de Nesle, Catalina Howard, El Conde de Montecristo y Lucrecia 
Borgia en Espafia.’’ BlH, tim (1951), 176-205. 


Mesa Rodriguez, Manuel I., ed. Centén epistolario de Domingo del 
Monte, con un prefacio, anotaciones y una tabla alfabética. 
Tomo VI, 1844-1845. Havana, Academia de la Historia de Cuba, 


1953. 
Almost entirely letters from contemporary figures to Domingo del Monte. 


Miré, Rodrigo. Cien afios de poesia en Panamd (1852-1952). Pana- 
m4, Ministerio de Educacién, 1953. 
Rev. briefly by M. H. Guerra in BA, xxvitl (1954), 73. 
Begins with a section devoted to Romantic poets. 


Monguié, Luis. ‘‘Crematistica de los novelistas espafioles del siglo 
XIX.’’ RHM, xvn (1951), 111-27. 
The well-known Romantic writers are considered along with others of the 
century. Interesting, informative, and fairly comprehensive treatment of the 
subject. 


Revesz, Andrés. Un dictador liberal: Narvdez. Madrid, Aguilar, 


1953. 
Rev. by Carmen Llorea Vilaplana in HiM, xm (1953), 654-56. 


Salazar Chapela, Esteban. ‘‘Revistas espafiolas en Londres.’’ 
Asomante, 1952, No. 1, 20-25. 
Covers the nineteenth century, albeit only sketchily and with but brief 
references to the well-known Romantic figures. 


Salazar Chapela, Esteban. ‘‘Sobre Don Juan.’’ At, cx (May, 
1953), 196-205. 


The author takes up more points than he can dispose of in such a brief 
article and comes to the perhaps too obvious conclusion that the figure of 
Don Juan will outlive those of the Cid and Don Quixote because, no matter 
what improvements overcome the world in the future, so long as sexual dif- 
ferentiation and attraction are with us we shall have Don Juans too. 
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Sanchez, Luis Alberto. ‘‘Cosas de ‘criticos.’ ’’ Cuadernos del Con- 
greso por la Libertad de la Cultura, Marzo-Abril, 1954, pp. 


29-33. 
Defense against Latcham’s attack (see PQ, xxx [1954], 147). 


Sanchez, Luis Alberto. ‘‘Nuevas notas sobre el Romanticijsmo 
(americano).’’ Universidad de la Habana, No. 104/11 (1953), 
44-55; Revista Nacional de Cultura, xtv (No. 99, 1953), 27-33. 


Stols, Alexander A. M. Historia de la imprenta en el Ecuador: 
1755-1830. Quito, 1953. 


Subira, José. ‘‘Petrimetria’ y ‘majismo’ en la literatura.’’ RL, 
Iv (1953), 267-85. 
Essay in historical definition based on late eighteenth-century sainetes and 
entremeses. Useful bibliography. 


Varela, José Luis. ‘‘Cartas a Murguia.’’ Cuadernos de Estudios 
Gallegos, xu (1953), 279-94. 


Warner, Ralph E. Historia de la novela mexicana en el siglo XIX. 
Clasicos y Modernos. Creacién y Critica Literaria, No. 9. Mexi- 


co, Robledo, 1953. 
Rev. briefly by Manuel H. Guerra in BA, xxvii (1954), 69. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ACUNA 
Maria y Campos, Armando de. Manuel Acufia en su teatro. México, 
Cia, de Ediciones Populares, 1952. 


ALONSO PACHECO 


Rivera, Modesto. Concepto y expresién del costumbrismo en Manuel 
A. Alonso Pacheco (El Gibaro). México, 1952. [Thesis at the 
Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de México. } 


BECQUER 


Béequer, Gustavo Adolfo. Saggio e versione de Mario Penna. Turin, 
Vincenzo Bona, 1953. 

Rev. in Indice Cultural Espaiol, 1x (1954), 444-46. 

A translation of twenty rumas and five leyendas, preceded by a perceptive 
essay in which Bécquer is seen more as an innovator, parallel to Heine and 
Baudelaire in opening the way for the new poetry, than as a Romantic. 
Several familiar sketches by Gustavo and Valeriano are reproduced, along 
with a few period prints, as well as, for probably the first time, Gustavo’s 
sketch here identified as the Cigarral de Menores (Toledo), which the poet 
pasted as a sort of frontispiece into the Libro de los Gorriones. 


Cano, J. L. ‘‘Béequer y Cernuda.’’ Asomante, 1953, No. 2, 28-34. 


Diaz, José Pedro. Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer: Vida y Poesia. Mon- 
tevideo, Ediciones la Galatea, 1953. 
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Rev. by José Luis Cano in Insula (No. 99), March 15, pp. 6-7; by Robert 
Pageard in BIH, tvt (1954), 194-248. 

M. Pageard points out, in his generally friendly review, the inevitable 
shortcomings as well as the considerable merits of Sr. Diaz’s work. Be it 
said here simply that Sr. Diaz’s isolation from certain fundamental materials 
(chiefly Professor Schneider’s studies) has not prevented him from putting 
together a new life of Bécquer of unusual solidity, originality, and useful- 
ness—the best so far. 


Johnson, Harvey L. ‘‘Cinco dramas inspirados en las Rimas de 
Béequer.’’ NRFH, vin (1954), 176-84. 

Treats of Las rimas de Becquer (Ramén Rodriguez Rivera), El sueto del 
poeta (Antonio de Paula Moreno), Becqueriana (a one-act opera by Maria 
Rodrigo and the Quinteros), La rima eterna (the Quinteros), ; Oh, dulces 
prendas....! (Eduardo Julié Martinez), El gran amor de Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer (film based on Maria Teresa Leén’s biography), and El huésped de 
las tinieblas (film produced by Sagitario Films). The part of this that is not 
well known, or at least easily accessible territory, is, according to Professor 
Johnson’s account, hardly worth getting acquainted with. 


King, E. L. Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer: From Painter to Poet. See 
PQ, xxxin (1954), 149. 
Rev. by Ana Maria Saavedra in Cl, No. 26 (1954), 78-79; by Geoffrey W. 
Ribbans in BHS, xxx (1954), 245-47. 


Lapesa, Rafael. ‘‘Béequer, Rosalia y Machado.’’ Insula (Nos. 
100-01), April 30, p. 6. 

Professor Lapesa points out that Machado moves into the domain of the 
free-ranging soul opened by Bécquer, transforming and deepening the Béc- 
querian themes he takes up. In this exploration, animated by nostalgia, 
Machado naturally though unwittingly makes contact with Rosalia, but, as 
Sr. Lapesa says, ‘‘ Machado concentrates what Rosalia dilutes.’’ 


Pageard, Robert. ‘‘Le Germanisme de Béequer.’’ BlH, ivi (1954), 
83-109. 


A discreet review of the problem in which the author seems at first to ac- 
cept but finally rejects the theory of diffusion in favor of the theory of 
parallelism. 


Ribbans, Geoffrey W. ‘‘Béequer, Byron y Dacarrete.’’ RL, tv, 
No. 7 (1953), 59-71. 

The author ‘‘re-examines one of the indisputable imitations in which Bécquer 
incurred—that of Byron—in a new effort to determine the poetic currents in 
which Bécquer began to write, and especially to resolve the question of Heine’s 
influence on Béequer,’’ and concludes, on the basis of new discoveries and 
subtle but sound historical analysis, that the relationship between Bécquer 
and Byron and Heine is much closer than had been supposed. (The apparent 
contradiction at the top of p. 66 is due to a typographical error. According 
to the author, 1. 3 should read ‘‘que sobre Dime ejerce la rima, ete.’’ The 
conclusion, then, is that Dacarrete imitated Byron through Bécquer and not 
that Bécquer took Dacarrete as his Ryronie model.) 


BERMUGDEZ DE CASTRO 


Garcia Araez, Josefina. ‘‘Don Salvador Bermiidez de Castro.’’ 
RL, tv, No. 7 (1953), 73-120. 


This article of rather pretentious proportions would demonstrate that the 
forgotten poet ‘‘ofrece—aparte de otros aspectos interesantes — positivos 
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valores estéticos, suficientes, sin duda, para que su nombre figure en los 
manuales junto a los habituales de otros romanticos.’’ The chief novelty of 
the piece is that it makes use of eighteen letters, now in the Academia de la 
Historia, sent from B. de C. to Isabel II from Rome between 1861 and 1864. 


BOIX 


Querol, Roso, Luis. ‘‘ Vicente Boix, el historiador romantico de 
Valencia.’’ Anales del Centro de Cultura Valenciana, Segunda 


época, Mayo-Diciembre, 1953, pp. 134-46. 
This final installment concludes the annotated bibliography. See PQ, xxxIII 
(1954), 150. 


BRETON DE LOS HERREROS 


Martinez, Cachero, José M*. ‘‘ Homenaje a Bretén de los Herreros.’’ 
Berceo (Logrofio), vit (1953), 545-56. 


Brief historical introduction followed by text of an anonymous loa entitled 
Bretén written for presentation on December 17, 1873, in Valladolid. The 
posthumous loa has a certain period charm. 


CABALLERO 
Fucilla. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Montoto, Santiago. ‘‘Cartas inéditas de Fernan Caballero a Don 
Fermin de la Puente y Apezechea.’’ Revista Bibliografica y 
Documental, rv (1950), 61-76. 


Northup, George Tyler. ‘‘A Present for Fernin Caballero.’’ HR, 
xxI (1953), 341-42. 


CABANYES Y BALLESTER 


Riber, Lorenzo. ‘‘ El poeta Manuel de Cabanyes y Ballester (Villa- 
nueva y Geltraé, 27 enero 1808—16 agosto 1833).’’ BRAE, 
xxxiv (1954), 59-84. 

A rather long article which could have done much for the memory of 
Cabanyes. It suffers from the requirements of its occasion, and after piecing 
together opinions from Menéndez y Pelayo and others, it gives only a con- 
ventional and paraphrasing account of a few poems. 


CADALSO 


Cadalso, José. Noches ligubres. Helman edition. See PQ, xxx 
(1953), 148. 

Rev. by J. F. Montesinos in NRFH, vin (1954), 87-91. 

The reviewer terms the work ‘‘edicién y estudio excelentisimos’’ and laments 
the severe limitation on copies printed (306). In the hope that a new and 
larger printing will be offered in the future, he suggests various changes in 
interpretation for the author’s consideration. 


CALDERON (FERNANDO) 


Monterde, Francisco. ‘‘Una evasién romantica de Fernando Cal- 
derén.’’ RI, xvu, No. 33 (1951), 81-89. 
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Brief study of the tragedy Muerte de Virginia por la libertad de Roma. 
The evasion in question is that of dealing with Romantic political ideals by 
transposition to another time and place so as not to offend the Mexican regime. 


CARO 


Caro, José Eusebio. Epistolario. Prélogo de Lucio Pabén Niiiez, 
Edicién dirigida por Simén Aljure Chalela. Vol. 62 de la Bib. 
de Autores Colombianos. Bogota, 1953. 


Pérez Delgado, Guillermo Servando. ‘‘El poeta José E. Caro.’’ 
Estudios Americanos, v1 (1953), 201--11. 
Brief biographical sketch followed by a survey of the principal poetic 
themes of the Colombian poet. 


Sanchez, Ramén Francisco. ‘‘El pensamiento politico de José 
Eusebio Caro.’’ Bolivar, 1953, No. 16, 5-24. 


CASTRO 
Lapesa, Rafael. See ‘‘ Béequer.’’ 


Machado da Rosa, Alberto. ‘‘Rosalia de Castro, poeta incompreen- 
dido.’’ RHM, xx (1954), 181-223. 


After reviewing the various more or less unsatisfactory interpretations of 
Rosalia’s poetry, Mr. Machado da Rosas constructs his own, on the basis of 
generally available but disregarded biographical materials, following Profes- 
sor Sinchez Barbudo’s suggestion that a sexual problem is at the heart of 
the matter. 


Naya Pérez, Juan. Inéditos de Rosalia. Santiago de Compostela, 
Publicaciones del Patronato Rosalia de Castro, 1953. 


‘*A la muerte de la gran poetisa se destruyeron muchos de sus papeles. 
Los que quedaron en poder de la familia se publican ahora. Son poesias, 
actualmente propiedad del Municipio de la Corufia; otras, rigurosamente 
inéditas; versiones castellanas y gallegas de las poesias originales y varias 
cartas.’’ Biocritical commentary accompanies the poems. [Data from Biblié- 
theca Hispana, x11 (1954), 54. 117.) 


Pimentel, Luis, et al. Siete ensayos sobre Rosalia. Vigo, Galaxia, 


1952. 
Rey. by G. Da Cal in RHM, xx (1954), 328-29. 


van Bevee, Pierre. ‘‘ Rosalia Castro et la poésie espagnole moderne. ’’ 
Rivista di Letterature Moderne, xv-xv1 (1954), 104-08. 


Varela, José Luis. See ‘‘General.’’ 


DIAZ COVARRUBIAS 


Brushwood, J. S. ‘‘Juan Diaz Covarrubias: Mexico’s Martyr- 
Novelist.’’ The Americas, x (1954), 301-06. 

Brief review of D. C.’s five prose works, which attack the social structure 
and emphasize the anguish of the sensitive individual in a materialistic world. 
Mr. Brushwood finds the works rarely better than mediocre, but their themes 
‘‘peculiarly representative of a period in Mexican literature.’’ 
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DONOSO CORTES 


Armas, Gabriel de. Donoso Cortés: su sentido trascendente de la 
vida. Madrid, Edit. E.T., Imp. Rivadeneyra, 1953. 


Baralt, Rafael Maria. ‘‘ Discurso de recepcién en la Real Academia 
Espafiola.’’ Boletin de la Academia Venezolana, x1 (1953), 
13-59. 


Schmitt, Carl. Donoso Cortés in gesamteuropdischer Interpretation. 
Koln, Greven Verlag, 1950. 


Schmitt, Carl. Interpretacién europea de Donoso Cortés. Prél. de 
Angel Lépez-Amo. Madrid, Edic. Rialp, 1952. 


Sevilla Andrés, Diego. ‘‘El pensamiento internacional de Donoso 
Cortés.’’ Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos, No. 41 (1953). [18 
unnumbered blue pages at the end of the issue. | 


ECHEVERR{A 


Anderson Imbert, Enrique. ‘‘ Argentina’s Pioneer Liberal.’’ Améri- 
cas, IV, No. 4 (1952), 21-23, 46. 
Considers Echeverria the organizer of a disciplined Romantic movement and 
a whole generation of political liberals. 


B[attistessa], A[ngel] J. ‘‘Echeverria y Wordsworth. Al margen 
de un poema de Cristopher Hassall.’’ Logos (Buenos Aires), 
vi (1951), 169-73. 

Hassall’s sonnet ‘‘ At Wordsworth’s Grave,’’ read in 1950 on the occasion 
of the Wordsworth centenary, is printed here in English and in a Spanish 
translation. Sr. Battistessa introduces the poem with a brief discussion of 
the early reflection of Wordsworth in Echeverria’s work: the use of the 
initial line (‘‘ ’Tis said that some have died for love ...’’) of a Words- 
worth poem published in 1800 as an epigraph for Echeverria’s long poem 
Elvira o la Novia del Plata (1832). 


Echeverria, Esteban; Mitre, Bartolomé; Gutiérrez, Juan Maria; 
Obligado, Rafael. La poesia gauchesca en lengua culta. Prélogo 
de R. R. Rodriguez Lépez. Buenos Aires, Edit. Ciordia y 
Rodriguez, 1949. 


Fernandez, Maria Angela. ‘‘El concepto de ‘progreso’ en Esteban 
Echeverria.’’ Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1951, 
No. 20. 


Paladini, Maria Delia. ‘‘Echeverria eseritor.’’ Quaderni Ibero- 
Americani, No. 15, 313-20. 


General review. 


Paleos, Alberto. ‘‘ Echeverria en nuestra historia.’’ Boletin de la 
Academia Nacional de la Historia (Buenos Aires), XxXIv-xxv 
(1950-51), 546-64. 
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Rojas Paz, P. Echeverria, el pastor de soledades. See PQ, xxx 
(1954), 153. 
Rev. by E. Garcia-Girén in BA, xxv (1954), 212-13. 


ESPRONCEDA 


¥ 


Segura Covarsi, Enrique. ‘‘ Espronceda y el Tasso.’’ RL, rv (1953), 
399-412. 

Examines the bibliography of the Gerusalemme Liberata in Spain and re- 
views those features of the poem found admirable by Espronceda in his brief 
study of it (MS. in the Biblioteca Nacional, published by Churchman, Revue 
Hispanique, Xvi1 [1907], 707 ff.). 

Espronceda, José. Obras completas. Biblioteca de Autores Espa- 
holes, Lxxu. Madrid, Atlas. 


The first volume of the continuation of the famous collection. The edition 
is by Jorge Campos. 
GARCIA GUTIERREZ 


Poesias de Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez. Seleccién y prélogo de D. 
Joaquin de Entrambasaguas. Madrid, Real Academia Espajfiola, 
1947. 

GOROSTIZA 

Maria y Campos, Armando de. ‘‘Correspondencia entre Gorostiza 

y el Barén de Selly.’’ El Nacional (México), 26 abril 1952. 
HEREDIA 

Moore, Ernest R. ‘‘José Maria Heredia in New York, 1824-1825.’’ 

Sympostum, v (1951), 256-91. 
HERNANDEZ 


Castanien, Donald G. ‘‘Hernandez’ Didactic Purpose in Martin 
Fierro.’’ MLJ, xxxvu (1953), 28-32. 
To teach the city folk to treat the gaucho justly; to teach the gaucho that 
he must accept organized society. 


ISAACS 


Isaacs, Jorge. ‘‘Paulina Lamberti. Drama en cuatro actos.’’ Boli- 
var, i (1952), 247-80. 


Sanchez Montenegro, Victoria. ‘‘Paraiso recuperado: la creacién 
de Maria.’’ Bolivar, m (1952), 687-736. 
JOVELLANOS 


Del Rio, Angel. ‘‘El sentimiento de la naturaleza en los Diarios 
de Jovellanos.’’ NRFH, vu (1953), 630-37. 
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Brings into relief an aspect of Jovellanos that is evidently pre-Romantic 
but at the same time in well-controlled harmony with the spirit of the En- 
lightenment. Sr. del Rio suggests, and one cannot help remarking, that the 
best of Spanish Romanticism is to be found in those who are not yet of the 
‘“movement’’ (e.g., Jovellanos, Cadalso, Meléndez) and those who are no 
longer of it (Rosalia, Bécquer). 


Jovellanos, Gaspar Melchor. Diarios. Estudio preliminar de Angel 


del Rio. Edicién preparada por Julio Somoza. Oviedo, Instituto 
de Estudios Asturianos, 1953. [Only Vol. I has appeared. ] 


See comment on preceding item. 


LARRA 
Kirsner, Robert. ‘‘Galdés and Larra.’’ MLJ, xxxv (1952), 210-13. 


Larra is seen as the bridge between Cervantes and Galdés. 


Larra, Mariano José. Figaro (articulos completos). Recopilacién, 
prélogo y notas de Melchor de Almagro Sanmartin. 2" edicién. 
Madrid, Aguilar, 1951. 

The long prélogo (124 pp.), in a tone of almost unrelieved scholarly arro- 
gance, presumes to explain and understand Larra without taking into account 
the social and political aspects of his writing. 


MARMOL 


Leslie, John Kenneth. ‘‘Two Portraits of the Rosas Family: Mar- 
mol and Ventura de la Vega.’’ HiUS, xxxv (1952), 315-17. 
Comparison of Marmol’s description of Rosas and his daughter in Amalia 
and Ventura de la Vega’s in a letter of July 21, 1853. 


MARTI 


[Note: Items pertaining to José Marti will no longer be included in this 
bibliography. Interested students should consult the current bibliography of 
the Revista Hispdnica Moderna.] 


MARTINEZ DE LA ROSA 


Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘Tres poesias desconocidas de Martinez de la 
Rosa.’’ RI, x1x, No. 37 (1953), 141-45. 
The three short lyric poems, one of them in French, appeared originally 
in the Revista Peninsular (Lisbon, 1856). 


MELENDEZ VALD&S 


Meléndez Valdés, Juan. Poesias inéditas. Introduccién biblio- 
grafica de Antonio Rodriguez Mofiino. Biblioteca Selecta de 
Clasicos Espafioles, Vol. xrv. Madrid, Real Academia Espafiola. 

Commissioned by the Spanish Academy to celebrate the 200th anniversary 
of Meléndez Valdés’ birth. The seventy-two poems published here would ap- 
parently complete the canon without changing the general estimate of Meléndez 

Valdés. Sr. Rodriguez Moiiino’s work is marked, as usual, by meticulous 

attention to bibliographical detail. 
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QUINTANA 


Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘Una visita de Antonio Cazzaniga a José Manuel 
Quintana.’’ Quaderni Ibero-Americani, No. 15, pp. 398-99. 
Introduces an essay entitled ‘‘Una Prima Visita a José Manuel Quintana,’’ 
reprinted from Cazzaniga’s ‘‘lavoro pii notevole,’’ Molte Frasche e Poche 
Frutta (Milano-Chiusi, 1843, 2 vols.). The essay, of some biographical inter- 
est, refers to a conversation that took place, probably, in 1833 or 1834. 


PASTOR DIAZ 
Chao Espina, Enrique. Pastor Diaz dentro del Romanticismo. Ma- 
drid, C.S.1.C., 1949. 
PAYNO 


Knapp, Frank A., Jr. ‘‘Some Historical Values in a Famous Mexi- 
ean Novel.’’ The Americas, x1 (1954), 131-39. 


High praise for Manuel Payno’s Los bandidos del Rio Frio as a valuable 
document for the social historian. 


POMBO 


Pombo, Rafael. Antologia poética. Edicién de Rafael Maya. Bo- 
gota, Biblioteca de Autores Colombianos, 1952. 
Rev. by Angel Valbuena in Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos, No. 40 (1953), 
139-40. 


RIVAS 


Rosbaco, José Maria. ‘‘El cabal y dificil triunfo de Don Alvaro: 
a los 117 afios de su estreno.’’ La Nacién (Buenos Aires), 23 
marzo 1952. 

ROMERO LARRASAGA 


Varela, José Luis. Romero Larrafaga: su vida y obra literaria. 
Madrid, C.S.I.C., 1948. 


A comprehensive study. 


TRUEBA 
Fucilla. See ‘‘General.’’ 


VEGA (VENTURA DE LA) 
Leslie, John Kenneth. See ‘‘Marmol.’’ 


ZORRILLA 


Capote, Higinio. ‘‘Zorrilla en Méjico.’’ Estudios Americanos, vu 
(1954), 155-71. 


Selected passages from Zorrilla’s writings dealing with America, partic- 
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ularly Mexico, connected by the author’s somewhat superficial commentary. 
Concludes with a defense of Zorrilla’s style and emphasis on the fact that it 
undoubtedly influenced such modernists as Rubén Dario and Valle-Inclan. 


Jiménez-Placer, Fernando; Cervera, Antonio; Sierra Corella, An- 
tonio. Centenario del estreno del ‘‘Tenorio.’’ Madrid, Instituto 


Nacional del Libro Espafiol, 1951. 


Sanchez-Camargo, M. ‘‘Zorrilla, protagonista infeliz de Don 
Juan.’’ Revista (Barcelona), 20-26 mayo 1954, p. 6. 





KEATS’S SONNET, ‘‘NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM”’ 


By AILEEN Warp 
Vassar College 


b 


The sonnet known as ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream’’ is still a puz- 
zle to readers of Keats — indeed, one of the few real puzzles in his 
work remaining to be solved. It has not yet been precisely dated or 
satisfactorily interpreted, and for a while even its authenticity was 
suspect. Yet the poem indubitably exists, not only in one auto- 
graph version — the rough draft which Keats later gave to Cowden 
Clarke — but also in three manuscripts.?. The only indication of a 
date is found in the transcript by Charles Brown, where the poem 
is described as ‘‘circa 1817’’; but, though Brown took pains to date 
his transcripts as accurately as he could, Keats’s editors have not 
accepted his suggestion. In a conversation with Woodhouse in 1923, 
Clarke mentioned this sonnet along with a lost sonnet to the moon 
—‘‘one of the earliest things J. K. wrote’’ — and the 1816 sonnet 
‘*Written in Disgust of Vulgar Superstition’’;* and his remarks 
have been taken to imply that ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream’’ was 
written before 1817. H. B. Forman assigned it to 1816 because of 
its proximity to the ‘‘Superstition’’ sonnet, dated December, 1816, 
in the ‘‘Henry Stephens’’ book of transcripts, which was then its 


1The sonnet was discovered by H. B. Forman in the ‘‘Henry Stephens’’ 
copy of Keats’s Poems and first printed by W. R. Nicoll and T. J. Wise in 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century (London, 1896), 1, 277-278. 
Though Forman subsequently included it in The Complete Works of John 
Keats (Glasgow, 1900-1901), De Selincourt chose to omit it from his edition 
of The Poems of John Keats (London, 1905, and all revised editions up to 
the 7th, 1951), along with about eight or ten other pieces which he seems to 
have thought either spurious or unworthy of inclusion. Yet, as M. B. Forman 
noted, ‘‘the authenticity of this sonnet was established beyond doubt’’ in 
June 1909 when Keats’s own manuscript came to light (The Poetical Works 
and Other Writings of John Keats, ed. H. B. Forman, revised by M. B. For- 
man [New York, 1938-1939], Iv, 34-35n.). 

2H. W. Garrod, ed., The Poetical Works of John Keats (Oxford, 1939), p. 
531. Garrod gives the transcript sources as the ‘‘Henry Stephens’’ copy of 
Poems, the Crewe House Quarto of Additional Transcripts and Records by 
Charles Brown, and the Morgan Library book of Woodhouse transcripts. This 
last ascription is puzzling, for the sonnet is not to be found there, nor does 
Garrod list it in the table of contents he gives for that volume or the other 
two volumes of Woodhouse transcripts, though he notes variants from a 
Woodhouse transcript (W%) in his text. 

8 Hyder Rollins, ed., The Keats Circle (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), I, 274; see 
also m1, 154. 
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only known source ;* and most editors since his time have concurred 
in this 1816 date. In 1936 Finney, adopting an earlier suggestion 
of Amy Lowell’s, placed it more conclusively in November, 1816, 
and Keats’s most recent editor has accepted this conjecture.® 
Finney’s date must be questioned, however, for it rests directly 
on his interpretation of the sonnet, and the poem’s meaning is still 
a matter for debate. Because of its unfamiliarity, the sonnet 
should be quoted in full: 
Before he went to feed with owls and bats 
Nebuchadnezzar had an ugly dream, 
Worse than an Hus’if’s when she thinks her cream 
Made a Naumachia for mice and rats. 
So scared, he sent for that ‘Good King of Cats’ 
Young Daniel, who soon did pluck away the beam 
From out his eye, and said ‘I do not deem 
Your sceptre worth a straw—your Cushions old door-mats.’ 
A horrid nightmare similar somewhat 
Of late has haunted a most valiant Crew 
Of loggerheads and Chapmen—we are told 
That any Daniel though he be a sot 
Can make their lying lips turn pale of hue 
By drawling out ‘ye are that head of Gold.’6 
Though students of Keats have not yet agreed on how to construe 
the poem, they have decided almost unanimously that it merits no 
serious attention. H. B. Forman, who found it meaningless, de- 
scribed it as ‘‘ poor, obseure, and possibly corrupt’’; neither Colvin 
nor Garrod thought it worth mentioning in his account of Keats’s 
work.? Miss Lowell dismissed it as ‘‘doggerel,’’ ‘‘a joke sonnet’’ 
the point of which is lost on us ‘‘since we have no clue to what 
the sonnet refers.’’* Yet she hazarded the guess that it is somehow 
connected with Keats’s decision to give up medicine, and Finney, 
developing this suggestion, related the poem directly to Keats’s 
announcement of his decision to Abbey. According to Finney, the 
sonnet is based on the ‘‘contrast between Nebuchadnezzar and 
Daniel, Abbey and Keats, and money and art,’’ and expresses 
Keats’s defiance of his guardian : 
4 Ed. cit., u, 173 zx. 
5C. L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
I, 143; H. E. Briggs, ed., The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John 
Keats (New York, 1951), p. vi. 
6 Garrod, ed. cit., p. 531, following Brown’s transcript. 
7 Forman, ed. cit., 1, 173n.; Sir Sidney Colvin, John Keats: His Life and 
Poetry, His Friends, Critics, and After-Fame (New York, 1917); H. W. 


Garrod, John Keats (Oxford, 1926). 
8 Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston, 1925), 1, 187-188. 
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A motley crew of Abbeys . . . had a horrid dream that they could force Keats 
to be an apothecary; but Keats, a young Daniel of poetry, made the lying 
lips turn pale by belching out ‘‘Ye are that head of gold.’’? 

This theory is unconvincing, however, and later commentators have 
not adopted it. Similarly with M. B. Forman’s interpretation, that 
‘‘in this sonnet Keats is perhaps giving his opinion of the critics 
and reviewers’”*°—a view apparently borrowed from Nicoll and 
Wise, who forty years earlier had suggested that the poem ‘‘refers 
to the Blackwood literary faction, . . . and is a mild vendetta for 
the notorious ‘Cockney School’ articles.’’* By both these theories 
the sonnet remains as much of a riddle as before —and a failure 
as well, of a kind most uncharacteristic of Keats. For if either 
statement of its meaning is correct, then the reason for its mode of 
expression becomes even more of a puzzle. Why did Keats adopt a 
style of such crabbed colloquialism in this sonnet? Furthermore, 
why did he take the story of Daniel as an analogy to his own situa- 
tion? As either Finney or Forman interprets it, the analogy is 
remote, to say the least; and the use of a Biblical parallel is rare 
if not unique in Keats’s work. Lacking an answer to these ques- 
tions, the most recent commentators on the poem have either called 
it ‘‘curious’’ and not attempted to elucidate it, or else concluded 
that ‘‘the meaning of this poem is utterly obscure.’’?” 

The obscurity is not impenetrable, however; it has only come to 
seem so because the crities started off on a false lead.2* Miss Lowell 
linked the sonnet with Keats’s year at medical school because she 
believed that it was Henry Stephens, a fellow-student of Keats’s 
at Guy’s Hospital, who made the copy of Poems (1817) in which 
‘*Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream’’ was first found,’* and Keats’s intimacy 
with Stephens did not last long after the completion of their course 
at Guy’s. But it is now known that the ‘‘Henry Stephens’’ tran- 
seript was actually made in 1828 by one J. C. Stephens, probably 

9 Evolution, I, 143 (following here the text of the Stephens transcript, based 
on the rough draft, as adopted by Forman). 

10 Ed. cit., Iv, 34-35n. 

11 Anecdotes, 11, 278. 

12 Dorothy Hewlett, A Life of John Keats (2nd ed., revised; New York, 
1950), p. 23; J. M. Murry, ed., The Poems and Verses of John Keats (revised 
ed.; New York, 1949), p. 521. 

13 The one real obscurity, the reference to a ‘‘ Naumachia’’ or naval battle, 
is glossed by Garrod’s note on the mock sea-fights staged on the Serpentine 
in the peace celebrations of 1814, as well as a Sadler’s Wells Nawmachia of 


1804 which Keats may have seen as a small boy (ed. cit., p. 531). 
14 Keats, 1, 187-188. 
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a professional copyist, for Isabella Towers, Cowden Clarke’s sister ;*° 
in copying the sonnet into this volume he undoubtedly used the 
rough draft which Keats had given Clarke years before. The poem 
thus has no necessary relation to Keats’s medical career at all. It 
is on this erroneous connection with Henry Stephens, however, that 
Finney based both his interpretation of the poem and his conjecture 
of November, 1816 — the probable time of Keats’s decision to give 
up surgery — as its precise date; both now appear to be mistaken.’® 
M. B. Forman’s theory, that the sonnet is Keats’s reply to the ad- 
verse reviews of his poetry, runs aground on another problem of 
dating. This interpretation would place the poem in mid-1818 or 
after, when the attacks on Keats and the ‘‘Cockney School’’ reached 
their height ;17 yet there is no corroboratory evidence for an 1818 
date that would support this hypothesis. Rather, the evidence is 
against it. Between his defection from Hunt’s circle, his long ab- 
sences in Devon and Scotland, and his constant nursing of Tom on 
his return, Keats saw little or nothing of Clarke in 1818; it seems 
most unlikely that he gave him the rough draft of this sonnet, or 
any other, in this year.?* In the absence of any positive evidence, 
internal or external, for either 1816 or 1818, the date given in 
Brown’s transcript — 1817 — remains the only clue to when the 
poem was written, and Keats’s reason for writing it must be sought 


15 Rollins, Circle, 1, 206, n. 1. 

16 H. B. Forman dated the poem circa December, 1816, because it stood next 
to the ‘‘Superstition’’ sonnet in the Stephens transcript (see above, p. 1), 
but the proximity of the two poems proves nothing about their dates. The 
transcript also included six other poems unpublished at the time, all of which 
belong to 1817 or even 1818 (see Garrod, ed. cit., p. xlvi). 

17 The only adverse notices of the Poems of 1817, which appeared in The 
Eclectic Review for September, 1817, and The Edinburgh Magazine for Oc- 
tober, 1817, were still tempered with enough praise to make it most unlikely 
that Keats was moved to write a sonnet in reply to their criticism—if indeed 
he was ever moved to make such a reply, which is questionable. The first un- 
favorable review of Endymion came out in the June, 1818, number of The 
British Critic; the Blackwood’s attack on Keats did not appear until Sep- 
tember, 1818 (see Hewlett, Life, pp. 78-81, 180-181). 

18 Keats did not mention Clarke in his letters from the spring of 1817 
(though he saw Clarke at least once that summer) to February, 1819, when he 
spoke regretfully of their ‘‘long separation’’ (The Letters of John Keats, ed. 
M. B. Forman [2nd ed., revised; New York, 1935], p. 282; see also p. 298). 
Clarke’s vagueness on Keats’s whereabouts in 1818 (see Rollins, Circle, un, 
151) also suggests that they did not see one another that year; Clarke him- 
self may have moved from London to Ramsgate by that time (see Richard 
Altick, The Cowden Clarkes [London, 1948], p. 36). It should be noted, how- 
ever, that although M. B. Forman related the sonnet to Keats’s experience in 
1818, he followed his father in dating it ‘‘probably’’ 1816 (ed. cit., 1v, 34- 
35n.). 
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in the events of that year. Yet both its motive and its meaning may 
be found readily enough in those events and in the text of the 
sonnet itself. 

For ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream’’ means what it says more plainly 
than it has been allowed to do. The sonnet is built on a reference 
to the second chapter of the Book of Daniel, the relevance of which 
to the events of 1817 is unmistakable. Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, called on young Daniel to interpret a troubling dream 
which he had had of a great image with head of gold, breast of 
silver, legs of iron, and feet of clay. Daniel took this vision to refer 
to the four great kingdoms which would be broken up and van- 
quished before the Kingdom of God should arise, and told Nebuchad- 
nezzar ‘‘Thou art this head of gold’’ because Babylon was the 
first and greatest of these kingdoms and would shortly be over- 
thrown. The Biblical tale presented Nebuchadnezzar’s dream as 
a political allegory, foretelling the downfall of a hated tyranny; it 
seems clear that Keats recounted the story of Daniel’s prophecy as 
another political allegory (or, strictly speaking, analogy) to attack 
the tyrannical regime of his times and hint that its overthrow was 
as imminent as the Government in fact feared. The historical con- 
text of the sonnet —the bitter opposition to the Tory ministers 
and the repressive measures they undertook in 1817 to silence their 
critics — has been overlooked by previous commentators ; the poetic 
context into which the sonnet fits — the tradition of political paro- 
dies on the Bible — has been largely forgotten. But when these 
contexts are reconstructed, ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream’’ takes on 
new meaning and interest. 

England in the years after Waterloo was seething with discon- 
tent. The liberals of the middle class had seen their hopes for po- 
litical reform dashed with the triumph of reaction at the Congress 
of Vienna; the workers, who had suffered greatly from the eco- 
nomic dislocations of the war, now were hard hit by the unem- 
ployment that followed demobilization. The Tory Government, se- 
cure in the triumph of the status quo, did nothing to relieve their 
plight; instead, it passed a Corn Law which bolstered the land- 
owners’ profits but brought many lower-class families to the edge 
of starvation. Ricks were fired in the countryside and riots spread 
through the industrial towns, where factory hands smashed machines 
in protest; the Government answered by tightening its repressive 
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policies and sending out agents provocateurs to the manufacturing 
districts. In their despair, the workers turned in increasing num- 
bers to the leadership of radical agitators and journalists such as 
Cobbett and Henry Hunt, Thomas Wooler and William Hone. Cob- 
bett and Hone won thousands of new working-class readers by 
slashing the price of their Political Register and Reformist’s Reg- 
tster to 2d. in 1816; Hunt, the ‘‘Orator’’ of the radicals, drew huge 
crowds to political meetings at which Jacobin emblems and slogans 
were flourished. The workers flocked into the Hampden Clubs 
for Parliamentary reform and into the more radical Spencean So- 
ciety, and even began drilling with firearms in unlicensed assem- 
blies.“* On December 2, 1816, a mass meeting at Spa Fields led 
by Hunt turned into a march on London which was broken up by a 
police force —a prelude to the Peterloo Massacre of 1819. At the 
end of January, 1817, the Prince Regent was hissed and stoned as 
he rode through London to open Parliament. The following month, 
in reply to these events, the Government moved to suspend Habeas 
Corpus,”° to outlaw unauthorized meetings and political societies, 
and to prosecute its critics for seditious libel.27 These measures 
forced Cobbett, who was unwilling to risk a second imprisonment, 
to take refuge in America; but they failed to silence other radical 
journalists such as Wooler and Hone, who were soon arrested for 
continuing to express their opposition. 

These prosecutions were a threat to English liberty that aroused 
many Englishmen who had little sympathy for the methods of the 
agitators. Leigh Hunt, for instance, while agreeing with Henry 
Hunt about the need for Parliamentary reform, deplored his vul- 
garity and violence; such rabble-rousing tactics, he declared, identi- 
fied the cause of reform with revolution and thus discredited it. 
‘*We know no worse men for the country except the Sinecurists, 
and sots of that stamp,’’ he wrote in The Examiner after the first 

19 See J. A. Williamson, The Evolution of England (2nd ed.; Oxford, 1944), 
pp. 372 ff.; E. L. Woodward, The Age of Reform, 1815-1870 (Oxford, 1938), 
pp. 19 ff., 60 ff.; James Routledge, Chapters in the History of Popular Progress 
(London, 1876), pp. 263 ff. 

20 The bill became law on March 3, 1817 (Routledge, Chapters, p. 301)— 
the day that Keats’s Poems were published. Six months later, at least fifty 
persons were admittedly held in denial of Habeas Corpus (The Examiner, 
Nov. 23, 1817, p. 737). 

21 Woodward, Reform, pp. 29-30, 60-61. 183 prosecutions were brought be- 


tween 1816 and 1834, most of them before 1824, and 131 of them in the years 
1817 and (as a result of the Six Acts) 1819-1821 (ibid., p. 29). 
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Spa Fields meeting, ‘‘and without those indeed, such men would 
not be heard.’’*? Even for Cobbett The Examiner had little good 
to say; Hunt roundly criticized him for running away to America 
and complained of his ‘‘egotism and ignorance.’’** But as 1817 
wore on, and journalists were imprisoned for months without a 
trial and booksellers were fined and jailed for printing their works, 
Hunt spoke out boldly on the threat to freedom of speech. This 
new tyranny was far worse than Napoleon’s, he proclaimed in an 
editorial on ‘‘ Liberty of the Press’’; by these efforts of the Tories 
to muzzle their critics, free-born Englishmen were being ‘‘ Bour- 
bonized and re-despoted.’’** 

Wooler, the editor of The Black Dwarf, was tried in June, 1817, 
for charging that the Government had violated liberties guaranteed 
by the Constitution ; after a stormy and bitter cross-examination he 
was found guilty, but was eventually acquitted on a technicality.*® 
The three trials of William Hone for writing parodies of the Cate- 
chism, the Creed and the Litany that ridiculed Government policy, 
attracted still wider attention. Hone had been in the publie eye 
ever since February, 1817, when Lord Sidmouth denounced his 
parodies in the same speech in which he moved to suspend Habeas 
Corpus.”® He was imprisoned shortly afterward, along with Wooler, 
and his parodies withdrawn from circulation. On June 18th he 
was brought into court and indicted for blasphemous and seditious 
writings, though he was not allowed to see the informations against 
him and though he insisted that the charge was unconstitutional.” 
In August the bookseller Richard Carlile entered the fray. The 
demand for the suppressed parodies had become so great that the 
original two-penny pamphlets now fetched as much as a pound; 
Carlile, whose radicalism seems to have been mixed with mercenary 
motives, therefore reprinted them, while Hone could only complain 
from jail that his copyright was being infringed. Carlile was ar- 
rested for his pains and held without a hearing for four months, 

22 Examiner, Nov. 24, 1816, pp. 737-738; see also Dec. 1, 1816, p. 756, and 
Dec. 8, 1816, pp. 769-770. 

23 Ibid., Nov. 5, 1817, pp. 625-626. 

24 Ibid., Dec. 7, 1817, p. 769; see also Dec. 14, 1817, pp. 785-786. 

25 See [Thomas J. Wooler], A Verbatim Report of the Two Trials of Mr. 
iu teany. ... for Alleged Libels .. . on Thursday, June 5, 1817 (Lon- 


26 Routledge, Chapters, p. 301. 
27 Examiner, June 22, 1817, p. 399; G. A. Aldred, Richard Carlile, Agitator 


(London, 1923), pp. 63 ff. 
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during which time he attacked the Government in a parody based 
on the Communion service; meanwhile other booksellers who con- 
tinued to sell Hone’s parodies were fined and imprisoned.2* Hone’s 
case was finally heard on December 18, 19 and 20, 1817. He de- 
fended himself brilliantly before a prejudiced court, drawing 
laughter and applause from the courtroom audience and winning 
the jury’s acquittal on each of the three counts. A crowd of twenty 
thousand cheered him as he emerged from the Guildhall on the 
last day, and at a public meeting a week later his well-wishers 
raised a large subscription fund to cover his expenses. The Exam- 
imer rejoiced at Hone’s acquittal as vindicating the traditional 
liberties of English society, then printed a lengthy account of the 
proceedings.”® 

This number of The Examiner Keats sent to his brothers with 
the comment, ‘‘Hone, the publisher’s trial, you must find very 
amusing.’’*° For Hone was a notable wit as well as a fearless cham- 
pion of reform; it was his skill as a parodist that both won him 
his fame and got him into trouble with the Government. Yet, as 
he pointed out in his defense, political criticism in the form of 
parody on sacred texts was nothing new, in England or in Europe. 
Quoting examples of the art drawn from three centuries, starting 
with Luther and Latimer and including many dignitaries of the 
English Chureh and State, Hone endeavored to show that the 
Government objected not to parodies of sacred texts as such, but 
only to those which ridiculed the present ministry; indirectly he 
proved the immense popularity of political parody at that time. 
Among his many examples, he cited a recent parody on Exodus, 
another on Chronicles, and still another on Daniel; a great num- 
ber of Scriptural parodies relating to the Westminster election of 
1784; an anti-Bonaparte parody of the 7’e Deum dedicated to Wel- 
lington and intended to be read to soldiers before battle; and, most 
recent of all, a parody of Ezekiel published in Blackwood’s for Oc- 
tober, 1817, but withdrawn after several protests.** Hone else- 
28 Ibid., pp. 65-66; Examiner, Nov. 30, 1817, pp. 764-765. 

29 Examiner, Dec. 21, 1817, pp. 806-807, 810-816; Dec. 28, 1817, pp. 830-832. 

30 Letters, p. 70. 

81 [William Hone], The Three Trials of William Hone for Publishing Three 
Parodies; . . . with the Proceedings of the Public Meeting (London, 1818), 
pp. 41, 42, 36, 23-24. Many other early nineteenth-century parodies are listed 


in A Bibliography of English Parodies, compiled by Walter Hamilton (London, 
1872), a manuscript volume in the Houghton Library of Harvard University. 
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where told how he first became acquainted with political parody 
in a daily newspaper of 1796, where he found a parody of Daniel— 
evidently a popular text with the parodists; in the trial he stated 
that ‘‘hundreds of parodies on the Seripture’’ had appeared in 
The Morning Chronicle of recent years.*? His most damaging cita- 
tion, however, was a parody published in The Antt-Jacobin attack- 
ing the French atheist Lepaux, written by none other than George 
Canning, then a member of the Tory Cabinet. This was a clear 
example of what Hone ealled ‘‘a Ministerial parody’’ ;** a few lines 
may be quoted as illustration : 

Couriers and Stars, sedition’s evening host, 

Thou Morning Chronicle and Morning Post, 

Whether ye make the Rights of Man your theme, 

Your country libel, and your God blaspheme, 

Or dirt on private worth and virtue throw, 

Still blasphemous or blackguard, praise Lepaux! ... 

Praise him each Jacobin, or fool, or knave, 

And your cropped heads in sign of worship wave. 

All creeping creatures, venomous and low, 

Paine, Williams, Godwin, Holcroft, praise Lepaux! 
The Court huffily interposed as he read it and insisted that the 
poem was based on ‘‘ passages from Milton and Pope’’; Hone then 
carried his point by showing how obviously it echoed Genesis and 
the 148th Psalm.** It was this proof of the Government’s hypocrisy 
that undoubtedly won him his acquittal and certainly drew the 
loudest cheers from commentators such as Leigh Hunt.*° 

Keats’s interest in these events may be deduced both from his 
scattered remarks on Hone and Wooler and Carlile and from his 
general political sympathies. His liberal convictions are too well 
known to require documentation; and it has already been shown 
how closely some of his earliest poems on political themes follow 

32 The Reformist’s Register (1817), quoted in Routledge, Chapters, p. 275; 
Hone, Trial, p. 110. 

33 Ibid., p. 42. 

84 Ibid., pp. 47-48. 

35 See his editorial praising Hone in The Examiner, Dec. 21, 1817 (p. 805). 
Political parody was a familiar issue to Examiner readers long before Hone’s 
trial. Earlier that year Sir Francis Burdett discussed the question while de- 
nouncing the ‘‘solemn mockery and impiety’’ of the semi-official ‘‘Form of 
Thanksgiving for the Escape of the Prince Regent from a Stone,’’ printed in 
The Morning Chronicle and actually read in the churches (Examiner, Feb. 16, 
1817, pp. 97-98). In 1816 and 1817 Eunt printed a series of parodies on 
Southey’s poetry entitled ‘‘Specimens of Early Jacobin Poetry,’’ all political 


in intent; see, for example, the parody of Southey’s ‘‘Lay of the Laureate,’’ 
entitled ‘‘The Laureate Laid Double’’ (Examiner, Aug. 4, 1816, p. 489). 
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the editorial line of The Examiner. The sonnet ‘‘On Peace,’’ for 
example, reflects Hunt’s glowing hopes for a just and liberal set- 
tlement after the capture of Paris in 1814;** and it is not hard to 
relate Keats’s denunciations of monarchs and tyrants, two or three 
years later, to Hunt’s disillusionment with the Congress of Vienna 
and his hatred of Tory repression.*? Though Keats drew away from 
Hunt’s poetic influence in 1817, his political opinions did not 
swerve from the liberal stand.** Certainly he had no love for mob 
violence as such; but he seems to have believed that the working- 
men had the right on their side and ought to be given a voice in 
the rule of their country. The Spenserian stanza which he wrote 
in his Faerie Queene at the end of Book V, Canto ii, sums up his 
opinions in allegorical form. Under the influence of the sage Ty- 
pographus, representing the popular press, the Gyant or revolu- 
tionary mob has in modern times become so enlightened, Keats 
thought, that he has lost his former ‘‘brutishness’’ and now appears 
as a champion to vanquish the tyrants of the status quo. Believing 
as he necessarily did in the importance of a free press, Keats must 
have regarded the attacks upon it in the trials of Wooler and Hone 
and Carlile as specially significant. Hone’s trial was not merely 


‘‘very amusing,’’ but also ‘‘very encouraging,’’ he felt, to all Eng- 
lishmen; for their defense of liberty, he concluded, ‘‘ Wooler and 
Hone have done us an essential service.’’*® 

Certainly Hone’s case and the issues it raised must have been 
eagerly discussed in Keats’s circle during the latter months of 


36 Finney, Evolution, 1, 36-38. 

37 See, for example, ‘‘On Receiving a Laurel Crown from Leigh Hunt,’’ Il. 
10-14; the Epistle ‘‘To my Brother George,’’ ll. 73-76; Endymion, m1, 1-21. 
On the development of Hunt’s political opinions from 1814 to 1817, see G. D. 
Stout, ‘‘The Political History of Leigh Hunt’s Eraminer,’’ Washington Uni- 
versity Studies (New Series) in Language and Literature, no. 19 (St. Louis, 
1949), esp. pp. 29-35. 

38 They moved further to the left than Hunt’s, in fact, as Tory repression 
grew blacker after 1817. By 1818 Keats came to feel that Hunt’s political 
interests were dilettantish (Letters, p. 234); in 1819 he wholeheartedly ap- 
plauded Cobbett and Henry Hunt, whom The Examiner had sharply criticized 
two years before (ibid., pp. 407-408, 432, 478). 

39 Letters, pp. 70-71; for his comments on Carlile’s trial in 1819, see ibid., 
p. 407. It may have been snatches of Hone’s parody on the Litany that Keats 
had in the back of his mind when he wrote his own ‘‘Amen to nonsense’’ 
(‘‘ Twang-dillo-dee’’): ‘‘Glory be to Old Bags, and to Derry Down Triangle, 
and to the Doctor; . . . And yet they are not three All-Twattles but one All- 
Twattle,’’ ete. (Hone, Trial, pp. 144-145). Keats was writing in January, 
1820, when Castlereagh’s Six Acts had brought on a new wave of prosecutions 
for seditious libel; these were, as he concluded, ‘‘ dangerous times to libel a 
man in, much more a world’’ (Letters, p. 455). 
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1817. It is an interesting coincidence that in the very week of 
Hone’s trial Keats dined with Horace Smith, the most brilliant 
parodist of the age; it is perhaps significant that Hazlitt, who had 
replaced Hunt as Keats’s intellectual mentor by the end of 1817, 
later planned to collaborate with Hone on a projected History of 
Parody.*° Given the universal interest in parody at that time and 
Keats’s own political sympathies, it seems wholly probable that in 
writing ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream’’ Keats was trying his hand at 
political parody as a gesture of solidarity with Hone and defiance 
of the Government. It is true that in this sonnet he used the Book 
of Daniel as an analogy, not strictly as a text for parody. But 
Keats’s motive in borrowing the Biblical tale for a parallel can be 
explained only by his interest in the political parodies of the times; 
and the sonnet’s curious brusquerie of tone can be attributed only 
to the style of invective in which these parodies were written. It 
is worth noting, furthermore, that in his most explicit attack on 
the monarchy and the Government in 1817, at the opening of the 
third book of Endymion, Keats used the same imagery of Babylon 
and its downfall as in the sonnet, to prophesy the end of the present 
tyranny: 
Ah! how all this hums 

In wakeful ears, like uproar past and gone— 

Like thunder clouds that spoke to Babylon, 

And set those old Chaldeans to their tasks.‘ 

Once it is viewed against this background, the meaning of Keats’s 
sonnet becomes clear. Nebuchadnezzar is paralleled in 1817 by 
‘‘the present ministers’’ on whom Keats heaped his scorn in En- 
dymion — ‘‘a most valiant crew of loggerheads and chapmen,’’ the 
cowardly, greedy and essentially stupid buyers and sellers of seats 
and votes and privileges. The regime which they are trying to 
maintain by force is, they suspect, in peril of being overthrown by 
popular revolt; they are haunted by ‘‘a horrid nightmare’’ of 
strikes, machine-breaking, and mass-meetings of protest. The Daniel 
who interprets these events to mean that their ‘‘Turbans and 
Crowns, and blank regality’’*? will soon be trampled down, rouses 


40P. P. Howe, The Life of William Hazlitt (revised ed.; London, 1947), 

. 251. 
41 Endymion, 111, 18-21; ef. Daniel, II.2 and IV.31. The entire passage (Il. 
1-22) echoes both the ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar’’ sonnet and the ‘‘Laurel Crown’’ 
sonnet to Hunt. 

42‘¢On Receiving a Laurel Crown from Leigh Hunt,’’ |. 12. 
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their worst fears and provokes them to extremes of retaliation — 
even “‘though he be a sot,’’ a penny-pamphleteer or rabble-rouser of 
the lowest sort. But in condemning him they speak with ‘‘lying 
lips,’ as both Hone and Wooler proved — subverting the liberties 
of the Constitution they are supposed to defend, and indicting 
others for acts which they themselves commit. So, Keats implied, 
though they may east this Daniel into a den of lions for defying 
their laws and holding to the truth, the prophet will emerge un- 
harmed, as both Cobbett and Leigh Hunt had emerged from prison 
to continue their work ; for truth will ultimately prevail over false- 
hood and injustice, and the present regime, being ‘‘that head of 
Gold,’’ cannot long endure. 

If this interpretation is correct, ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream”’ 
takes on new interest and value as well as new meaning. It is, to 
be sure, an ephemeral performance, though political poetry can 
rise far above the level of ephemerality. Perhaps Keats was tem- 
peramentally ineapable of real political poetry, which requires 
some rhetorical capacity which he lacked. But this sonnet is far 
from being the failure it seemed to be so long as it was regarded as 
a pointless joke. It is, after all, a workmanlike piece, original, 
assured, assertive, meaning exactly what it says, and no more to be 
classed with the uncertain and derivative sonnets of 1815 and most 
of 1816 than with the medical-school doggerel of ‘‘Give me women, 
wine and snuff.’’ It is much eloser to the ‘‘joke sonnet’’ of Janu- 
ary, 1818, ‘‘To Mrs. Reynolds’s Cat,’’ or the prankish poems and 
letters Keats wrote from Oxford the autumn before — which in- 
clude, it should be noted, an explicit parody of Wordsworth; it is 
closest of all, in both substance and feeling, to the explosive first 
twenty lines of the third book of Endymion. It is, in any event, 
worth rereading as a surprising reminder of Keats’s range and 
vitality. 





EGYPT AND HYPERION 


By Barpara GARLITZ 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Helen Darbishire in ‘‘Keats and Egypt’ dealt with the sources 
of the Egyptian material in Hyperion. Although she suggested other 
books and articles on Egypt that Keats might have read, she found 
his chief source in three articles in the Annals of the Fine Arts for 
1818 and 1819. 

Unfortunately, the Annals are not dated. This circumstance 
caused Miss Darbishire to make a few small errors which, though 
insignificant in themselves, when corrected show that the articles 
in the Annals could not have been an important source for the 
Egyptian material in Hyperion. Miss Darbishire says that 
In April [of 1818] the Annals of the Fine Arts, a periodical edited by James 
Elmes, the architect, but inspired by Keats’s friend, Benjamin Haydon, an- 
nounced the arrival at the British Museum of ‘the celebrated head of Memnon, 
from Thebes, and other relics of antiquity . . . sent from the Mediterranean 
as presents to the Prince Regent.’ Articles appeared in two succeeding num- 
bers describing these Egyptian sculptures, and drawing upon the accounts of 
recent travellers in Egypt, both French and English, for further details of 
the more famous monuments. Another article appearing in July 1819 under 
the title of ‘A brief view of the Fine Arts among various nations of An- 
tiquity,’ includes a more comprehensive account of Egyptian art and archi- 
tecture.? 

First, it might be pointed out that the original announcement, 
article xx of number IX (III, 323-4) did not appear in April 1818, 
but in June. In the notes to correspondents at the end of the table 
of contents to the preceding number is the following announce- 
ment: ‘‘No. LX will be published on the Ist of June; Contribu- 
tions for which are requested as soon as possible, to secure inser- 
tion.’’ The Annals was a quarterly and, as several notes make clear, 
was supposed to appear on the first day of January, April, July, 
and October.* This note seems to have been inserted because num- 
ber IX, which would regularly have appeared in July, was, for 


1 RES, 1 (1927), 1-11. 

2p. 3. 

3 For example, this note to correspondents at the end of the table of con- 
tents to number III: ‘‘Several announcements have been postponed, owing 
to the late period at which they were sent. To secure insertion, they should 
always be sent within the second month of the quarter, that is to say, before 
the 1st days of March, June, September, and December.’’ 
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some reason, to come out a month early. That number [LX was not 
published in April is proved by one of its articles. Article vii is 
entitled ‘‘On the Proposed Waterloo Church, by Publius. From 
The Sun of May 7th, 1818’’ (III, 235). The original announcement, 
then, appeared in the June, not the April issue. 

Miss Darbishire does not inform the reader that the Annals was 
a quarterly, but the information is important. Without it the reader 
might assume that the ‘‘two succeeding numbers’’ (after the mis- 
dated April number) appeared in May and June. But they did 
not appear until October 1818 (after Hyperion was started) and 
January 1819 (after the first two books were probably finished). 
Miss Darbishire draws only one parallel from them. She suggests 
that Keats conceived of Thea as a Memphian sphinx ‘‘pedestalled 
in a palace court . . . because he had read in the Annals of the colos- 
sal statue found ‘Jn one of the courts of the Palace of Memnon,’ 
and in the earlier part of the same article of a range of sphinxes 
apparently within a court-yard wall, outside the Temple of Kar- 
nak.’’* This article appeared in two parts: ‘‘the earlier part of 
the same article’’ in the October 1818 issue and the second part in 
the January 1819 issue. The lapse of several months between the 
two parts makes it highly improbable that Keats associated the 
sphinx with a palace court as a result of the article. He more 
probably conceived of Thea with a face as ‘‘large as that of Mem- 
phian sphinx,/Pedestal’d ... in a palace court’’ because he saw in 
the British Museum a sphinx ‘‘of a giant size, and most voluptuous 
Egyptian expression’’> and knew that ranges of sphinxes often 
lined the entrances to Egyptian temples. 

It might also be noted that the phrase ‘‘In one of the courts of 
the Palace of Memnon’’ does not appear in the Annals. The clos- 
est approximation to it is in the January, 1819 number: ‘‘The 
Memnonium, or palace of Memnon . . . the Memnonium looks to 
the east ; in one of its courts are seen the remains of the celebrated 
statue of red granite, which may be considered as that of Memnon”’ 
(IIT, 590). 

Miss Darbishire draws her major parallel from the last of the 
three articles on Egypt in the Annals. But this article (‘‘A brief 


+P. 4. 
5 The Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton Forman (Oxford Univer- 


sity Press, 1952), p. 309. 
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view of the Fine Arts in Antiquity’’) was published in July 1819, 
some months after the first version of Hyperion was virtually 
abandoned, and, as the omission of the Egyptian material in The 
Fall of Hyperion indicates, after Keats’s interest in Egypt had 
lapsed. On page eight Miss Darbishire quotes at length a descrip- 
tion of the celestial planisphere in the temple of Tentyra from 
which she suggests Keats got details for the passage beginning, 
“The planet orb of fire, whereon he rode.’’ This description ap- 
peared in the July 1819 article (IV, 196), but Miss Darbishire 
does not date it; she only says ‘‘Keats would have read the follow- 
ing in the article of the Annals of the Fine Arts already quoted.’’ 
She had not previously quoted from the July article and the arti- 
cle last quoted is the one that appeared in two parts in October 
1818 and January 1819. Keats may have consulted the July article 
when revising Hyperion, but I can see no resemblance between 
‘the glancing spheres,/ Circles, and ares, and broad-belting colure’’ 
(1, 273-4) of Keats’s poem and the Annals’ description of the plani- 
sphere. The Annals does mention ‘‘ winged globes’’ (‘‘Two wings 
this orb/ Possess’d for glory’’), but this is a commonplace which 
Keats might have read about in almost any account of Egyptian 
art. For example, Henry Light in his Travels in Egypt® refers to 
them over a dozen times. 

Miss Darbishire suggests that the July article also influenced 
The Fall of Hyperion, that it is the source of Keats’s ‘‘stationing’’ 
of the statue of Saturn ‘‘beside the altar.’’"’ She quotes from the 
article the phrase ‘‘by the side of an altar of valuable marble were 
seated two statues twenty-seven cubits high.’’ However, the statue 
of Saturn is not beside an altar; rather, at the level of its feet 
‘‘an altar slept/ To be approach’d on either side by steps’’ (I, 
89-90). In addition, the high-pedestaled figure of Saturn with its 
‘“broad marble knees,’’ which Miss Darbishire sees as Egyptian, 
need only be some vast idol. 

Although the articles in the Annals may have stimulated Keats’s 
interest in Egypt, they cannot be considered an important source 
for the Egyptian material in Hyperion. 


Miss Darbishire makes many useful suggestions for other possible 
sources. She lists several books and articles on Egypt which she 


6 (London, 1818). 
TP. 6. 
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thinks Keats may have read. They include two articles in the 
Quarterly Review of 1818, an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of 1794, The Universal History, Herodotus and Pliny, the travels 
of a twelfth century Arabian, and various current books on Egypt, 
two specifically, that of a Lieutenant Wilford and Dominique- 
Vivant Denon’s Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt. 

The articles in the Annals of the Fine Arts may have stimulated 
Keats’s interest in Egypt, but so ma, have the two in the Quar- 
terly Review. We can be fairly sure Keats read the one in the 
April 1818 issue because in it his Endy nion is reviewed. Immedi- 
ately preceding that review is one of Henry Light’s Travels in 
Egypt, Nubia, Mount Libanon, and Cyprus, in the year 1814. In 
the same article is a discussion of Giovanni Belzoni’s Egyptian 
discoveries. The July 1818 article is a review of Nathaniel Davi- 
son’s Observations Relating to some of the Antiquities of Egypt 
and an account of Giovanni Caviglia’s descent of the Well in the 
Great Pyramid. From these articles Keats could have learned of 
the immense magnitude of Egyptian temples, of the Egyptians’ 
great knowledge of astronomy, of the magnificence of their sculp- 
ture, and of many other commonplaces. And, perhaps, Belzoni’s 
aecount of finding ‘‘at the base of the pyramid [of Cephrenes] . .. 
the foundations and walls of an extensive temple’’ (p. 202) sug- 
gested to Keats the position of the pyramids which bastion Hy- 
perion’s palace. Miss Darbishire, however, suggests ‘‘that Keats 
got the idea of pyramids as bastions from some description of the 
Great Labyrinth, possibly that of Captain [Lieutenant] Wilford, 
an authority quoted by Elmes, who writes that ‘at each angle of 
the external walls of this labyrinth was erected an immense pyra- 
mid for the sepulehres of its founders.’ ’’® Wilford is not an au- 
thority quoted by Elmes in the Annals, nor does the passage quoted 
by Miss Darbishire appear in his book On Egypt and Other Coun- 
tries Adjacent to the Cali River, or Nile of Ethiopia. From the 
Ancient Books of the Hindus. No specific source can be deter- 
mined ; for most travelers, from Herodotus on, noted the same thing. 

Miss Darbishire suggested that Keats learned from the 1794 
Gentleman’s Magazine and The Universal History that pyramids 
were dedicated to the sun and that ‘‘pyr’’ means fire. But this 
too was practically a commonplace. Most books on Egypt mention 


e?. 7. 
® Asiatic Researches (London, 1801), m1, 295-462. 
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it and the article on pyramids in the 1815 Encyclopedia Britannica 
would have supplied Keats with the information. 

Miss Darbishire also thinks Keats may have consulted the travels 
of the twelfth-century Arabian, Abd-allatif, which were translated 
into French and published as Relation de L’Egypte in 1810. The 
only parallel that can be drawn from it is the one cited by Miss 
Darbishire, who thinks the ‘‘ bronzed obelisks’’ of Hyperion’s palace 
were suggested by Abd-allatif’s description of an obelisk ‘‘ covered 
with a kind of a funnel-shaped copper cap which descends about 
three cubits from the apex.’’*® However, the probability of Keats’s 
reading Relation de L’Egypte seems to me remote; for it is a huge 
volume of a scholarly nature with several sections in Arabic. If 
the ‘‘bronzed obelisks’’ need a source, it more likely came from 
John Potter’s Archaeologia Graeca, a book Keats owned and from 
which he drew information for other poems.’ But a source is not 
necessary. Hyperion, as a sun god, has an appropriately fiery 
palace. The pyramids are ‘‘glowing gold,’’ the courts ‘‘blood-red,’’ 
the galleries ‘‘fiery.’’ The ‘‘bronzed obelisks’’ merely fit into the 
color scheme. 

In addition, Miss Darbishire suggests that Keats dipped into 
some of the many books of Egyptian travels popular in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.12 Keats may have con- 
sulted several of them, but, in general, they make dreary reading. 
What James Bruce in his Travels says of Pococke can apply to most 
of them: ‘‘Though I have sometimes looked into him, I never could 
read him’’ (II, 283). Some, like Volney, hardly discuss the an- 
tiquities and when they do their descriptions are pedestrian. Ham- 
ilton in Aegyptiaca is primarily concerned with the antiquities, but, 
though Keats may have consulted it, it can furnish no parallel. 
~~ 10 Darbishire, p. 7; Abd-allatif, p. 181. 

11 See Douglas Bush, ‘‘ Notes on Keats’s Reading,’’ PMLA, t (1935), 801. 

12 For a discussion of this see Wallace Cable Brown, ‘‘The Popularity of 
English Travel Books about the Near East, 1775-1825,’’ PQ, xv (1936), 70- 
80. Some standard books on Egypt or ones referred to in the Annals of the 
Fine Arts and the Quarterly Review are: Richard Pococke, Travels in Egypt, 
first published 1743-5, reprinted in vol. 15 of John Pinkerton’s A General 
Collection of ... Travels (London, 1814); Frederick Norden, Travels in 
Egypt and Nubia, first published in English in 1757; James Bruce, Travels 
to Discover the Source of the Nile, first published 1790, (Edinburgh, 1805) ; 
C-F Volney, Travels Through Syria and Egypt, first published 1799, (London, 
1805); William Hamilton, Aegyptiaca (London, 1809); Dominique-Vivant 


Denon, Voyage Dans La Basse et La Haute Egypte (Paris, 1802). Most of 
these went through numerous English editions. 
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The only book of Egyptian travels that merits some special attention 
is Denon’s Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt. 

If Keats read a book of Egyptian travels, the chances are that 
he read Denon’s; for it was a standard and very popular book 
and it is the one most frequently referred to and quoted from in 
the Annals and the Quarterly Review. In addition, it may well 
have been known to Keats through his friend Benjamin Haydon, 
who was much interested in the artists Napoleon employed to study 
the antiquities on his Egyptian expedition. When Haydon visited 
Paris in 1814 he met Denon and ‘‘received the greatest attention’’ 
from him.** Denon, perhaps, gave Haydon a copy of his Travels, 
but, at any rate, Denon’s is the only book of travels that can fur- 
nish any parallels to Hyperion. 

Keats’s conception of Thea may have been suggested by Denon’s 
vivid description of the giant sphinx at Gizeh, (This description 
was much admired; for example, the Quarterly Review quotes it 
in the July 1818 article [p. 417].) ‘‘Though its proportions are 
colossal, the outline is pure and graceful; the expression of the head 
is mild, gracious, and tranquil . . . it seems real life and flesh’’ 
(I, 140). The combination of colossal size and mildness of expres- 
sion in a sphinx’s head fits Thea admirably, and the phrase ‘‘it 
seems real life and flesh’’ reminds us of ‘‘ And how unlike marble 
was that face.’’ But the sphinx ‘‘of a giant size and most voluptuous 
Egyptian expression’’ that Keats saw at the British Museum in 
March, 1819, may also have inspired the conception of Thea, and 
so may have Jane Cox, whose ‘‘rich eastern look’’ Keats admired. 

Descriptions of Egyptian temples, with their courts, halls, and 
galleries, are so numerous that Keats’s specific source or sources 
cannot be determined. But Denon could have been one of them 
and Keats, in Hyperion’s palace, may have combined a Gothic 
element like ‘‘naves’’ with Egyptian architectural features be- 
eause he had read Denon, who uses this word (and he is the only 
one of the Egyptian travelers who does) to describe Egyptian 
temples. He says of the temple of Apollonopolis Magna that it 
*‘towered over the rest like a large citadel . . . it made an impression 
on me as vast as its own gigantic dimensions. This building is a 
long suite of pyramidal gates, of courts decorated with galleries, 
~ 13 Autobiography, The World’s Classics ed. (Oxford, 1927), p. 265. 


14 See Robert Gittings, John Keats: The Living Year 21 September 1818 to 
21 September 1819 (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 11-12. 
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of porticoes, and of covered naves. . .’’ (II, 62). Later, he notes 
that ‘‘the nave’’ of another temple ‘‘is covered with hieroglyphics’”’ 
(11, 65). Denon also describes a church built of Egyptian antiq- 
uities (II, 57) and one located in part of an Egyptian temple 
(II, 243-4) and he mentions their recesses and naves. Keats’s 
reading of Denon’s imaginative descriptions of Egyptian temples 
may account for his combining Gothie and Egyptian architectural 
features. 

On the other hand, Keats’s mingling of Egyptian pyramids and 
obelisks with Byzantine domes and a cupola probably originates 
from contemporary discussions of the interrelation of Egyptian 
and Eastern art. The reviewer of Henry Light’s Travels in the 
April 1818 Quarterly Review says, ‘‘That there is a likeness, and 
a very striking one, between the massy buildings of India and 
Egypt. . . no one will venture to deny’’ (p. 189). Lieutenant Wil- 
ford in On Egypt tried ‘‘to demonstrate the ancient intercourse 
between Egypt and India’’ (p. 369). The books of Egyptian travels 
describe mosques as well as Egyptian temples. Denon compares 
part of an Egyptian tomb to the mosque of St. Athanasius at 
Alexandria (II, 226), and in another place he notes that ‘‘still 
connected with the scattered fragments of the great temple of 
Hermopolis . . . is built a mosque’’ (I, 203). Keats probably got 
some of the Eastern details for Hyperion’s palace from Southey’s 
Thalaba, Wordsworth’s Excursion, Paradise Lost, and particularly 
Vathek, but the idea of combining them with Egyptian forms 
was probably suggested by the current discussions of the common 
origin of Egyptian and Eastern architecture. 

Of the other books Keats might have consulted, the only one 
that offers a striking parallel is Herodotus. When discussing the 
Great Egyptian Labyrinth, Herodotus tells the story of Psam- 
metichus and the brass helmet, a story which seems to explain the 
ominous significance of Hyperion’s breathing not ‘‘spicy wreaths 
of incense’’ but ‘‘savour of poisonous brass and metal sick.’’ Psam- 
metichus and the eleven other kings of Egypt were about to offer 
a libation. ‘‘The high priest, mistaking the number, brought out 
eleven of the twelve golden bowls . . . whereupon he who stood 
last of them, Psammetichus, since he had not a bowl, having taken 
off his helmet, which was of brass, held it out and made the liba- 


15 See Bush, ‘‘ Notes on Keats’s Reading,’’ pp. 800-1. 
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tion.’’ The other kings ‘‘having taken into consideration what was 
done by Psammetichus, and the oracle that had foretold to them 
‘that whoever among them should offer a libation from a brazen 
bowl should be sole king of Egypt; ’. . . they determined to banish 
him to the marshes, having divested him of the greatest part of 
his power. . .’’ (Bk. II, 151). The ‘‘savour of poisonous brass’’ 
seems to have been used, then, as an omen of Hyperion’s downfall, 
and Psammetichus’s exile to a marsh may account for one of Hy- 
perion’s later portents of coming doom: 


And from the mirror’d level where he stood 
A mist arose, as from a scummy marsh. 


Keats probably did some reading on Egypt for Hyperion, but, 
in the main, it seems impossible to trace his sources to specific 
books or articles. Some of the Egyptian material —the singing 
statue of Memnon, pyramids, sphinxes, obelisks — obviously needs 
no literary source; the rest—the Great Labyrinth, the winged 
globes, the pyramid-bastions — turns out to be commonplace infor- 
mation, the kind that could be learned from most books on Egypt. 





‘“‘ULALUME’”’ RESURRECTED 


By James E. Miter, Jr. 
University of Nebraska 

Mr. Yvor Winters has stated the case against Edgar Allan Poe 
about as well as it can or need be stated. Mr. Winters’ condemna- 
tion is as sweeping as it is severe: 

I am about to promulgate a heresy; namely, that E. A. Poe, although he 
achieved, as his admirers have claimed, a remarkable agreement between his 
theory and his practice, is exceptionally bad in both. I am somewhat startled, 
moreover, to awaken to the fact that this is a heresy, that those who object 
to Poe would do well to establish their position now if ever. Poe has long 
passed casually with me and with most of my friends as a bad writer acci- 
dentally and temporarily popular; the fact of the matter is, of course, that 
he has been pretty effectually established as a great writer while we have 
been sleeping.1 
Following this opening shot-gun blast, Mr. Winters first takes a 
few random shots at Poe’s defenders and then settles down to the 
job of leveling Poe’s reputation with the rapidity and methodical- 
ness of a machine gun. 

Mr. Winters is not isolated in his view of Poe. What has come 
to be called, loosely, the New Criticism, when it has chosen to ac- 
knowledge Poe at all, has found far more to condemn than to praise.” 
Indeed, the situation which Mr, Winters describes seems very nearly 
reversed: Poe has been pretty effectually established as a bad 
writer while those of us who have taken his position for granted 
have been sleeping. 

Surely no one can quarrel with Mr. Winters’ point that no 
amount of biographical, historical, or textual scholarship can es- 
tablish Poe’s or anybody else’s greatness as a writer. The quantity 
of such scholarship in the ease of Poe is staggering, and underlying 
all of it is the assumption that Poe is a major figure to be reckoned 
with in our literature. Too often we are tempted to believe that 
the scholarship proves the assumption. Such is never the case, and 
we should always be prepared to defend the assumption; indeed, 
we should always convince ourselves of the assumption before ever 
engaging in the scholarship. If Mr. Winters is right in his charges 

1Yvor Winters, In Defense of Reason (New York, 1947), p. 234. 


2See, for example, Allen Tate, ‘‘Our Cousin Mr. Poe,’’ Partisan Review 
(Dec., 1949), Xvi, 1207-19. 
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against Poe, this vast body of scholarship stands as a monument to 
wasted effort; if Poe is not worth reading (and certainly he is not 
if he is as bad as Mr. Winters thinks), surely the scholarship is 
less so. 

If Poe’s reputation is to be sustained or re-established, it must 
be by the painful and slow process of complete critical re-evaluation. 
Such a large undertaking is, of course, outside the scope of this 
essay. But something in the nature of a first step is attempted 
here. Mr. Winters includes ‘‘Ulalume’’ among six poems on which, 
he says, ‘‘Poe’s reputation as an important poet must rest... .’” 
I have concentrated attention on this one poem in the hope that, 
if it can be resurrected from the critical tomb to which it has been 
relegated, there will be increased interest in rescuing the rest. 

When asked by a friend for an explanation of ‘‘Ulalume,’’ Poe 
remarked: ‘‘I would endeavor to explain to you what I really 
meant — or what I really fancied I meant by the poem, if it were 
not that I remembered Dr. Johnson’s bitter and rather just remark 
about the folly of explaining what, if worth explanation, should 
explain itself.’’* But ‘‘Ulalume’’ has not explained itself, as the 
various conflicting interpretations which have been made since 
the poem’s first publication will testify. In the many attempts to 
derive consistent meaning from the poem, three general approaches 
may be distinguished: the biographical, the psychoanalytical, and 
the ‘‘purely”’ critical. Those who have analyzed the poem with 
either of the first two methods have usually seemed satisfied that 
their results are conclusive, and that the value of the poem as a 
personal revelation of Poe’s life or psychology is sufficient. Those 
who have attempted a critical analysis have usually reached a nega- 
tive verdict, but, as I shall attempt to show, without giving suf- 
ficient attention to the evidence which a thorough reading of the 
poem yields. 

Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman suggested the possibility of biographi- 
cal interpretation when she pointed out that the lost Ulalume was 
Poe’s wife, Virginia, who had died a few months before the poem 
was written — or so Mrs. Whitman believed.5 This theory proved 


3 Winters, op. cit., p. 251. 

4 Quoted in Arthur Hobson Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Biography 
(New York, 1942), p. 534. 

5 Arthur H. Quinn and Richard H. Hart, eds., Edgar Allan Poe: Letters 
and Docwments in the Enoch Pratt Free Library (New York, 1941), p. 49. 
In a letter to Maria Clemm, Mrs. Whitman says: ‘‘I have heard Edgar 
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attractive to subsequent biographers, and the matter seemed set- 
tled. As one writer put it: 


The simplest interpretation of the poem is the best: It is the anniversary 
night of the burial of Mrs. Poe. The poet is in communion with himself, with 
his subconscious or subliminal self. He wanders along the well-worn pathway 
to the grave and, momentarily forgetful of his grief, feels the call of peace 
and morning. But Psyche, his deeper soul-nature, sees an omen of ill. Hardly 
has he allayed the foreboding of Psyche when he comes abruptly upon the 
grave. Memory returns now with an added pang because of the interim of 
forgetfulness. 


The psychoanalytical readings of ‘‘Ulalume’’ are in a sense 
simply an intensification of the biographical interpretations, with 
Poe’s mind and personality subjected to a much more rigorous, 
albeit speculative, scrutiny. One doctor of medicine has stated 
offhandedly, ‘‘. . . such a poem as Ulalume might have been formu- 
lated in a brain which was somewhat diseased, but whose capacity 
for rhythm and euphony remained unimpaired.’ The most ex- 
haustive study of this kind is that by Marie Bonaparte, who dili- 
gently probes Poe’s poetry in search of unintended meanings and 
implications : 

Psyche is thus, on the one hand, Poe’s mother, to whom he unconsciously re- 
mained faithful through life and, on the other, the educative mother who, by 
moral injunctions, protects her developing child from incest and sexual in- 
dulgence . . . . But it seems to me that Psyche’s drooping, trailing wings in 
this poem symbolize in concrete form Poe’s physical impotence. We know 
that flying, to all races, unconsciously symbolizes the sex act, and that an- 
tiquity often represented the penis erect and winged. In this poem, Psyche’s 


trailing wings symbolise the fact that, however ardent his ‘‘ethereal’’ pas- 
sions, Poe was impotent sexually.§ 


Mr. Yvor Winters, in his treatment of the poem, points out at 
the beginning the dangers inherent in the foregoing approaches: 
In examining this poem, we must confine ourselves strictly to what Poe offered 


speak of the circumstances under which he composed the poem of Ulalume. 
It purports to have been suggested by a midnight walk on the Anniversary 
of a burial—and it is my impression that he told me it was so written. But 
Virginia died in January did she not?— And the poem was professedly 
written in October—Perhaps the correspondence in time was purely ideal— 
I know he described the emotions themselves as real.’’ For evidence that the 
poem may have been written before the death of Virginia, see Killis Campbell, 
The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1917), p. 266. 

6C. Alphonso Smith, Edgar Allan Poe: How to Know Him (Indianapolis, 
1921), pp. 225-26. It is difficult to see how the critic here can say that the 
poet ‘‘feels the call of peace,’’ in view of the fact that his heart is described 
as ‘‘volcanic.’’ 

7 John W. Robertson, M. D., Edgar A. Poe: A Psychopathic Study (New 
York, 1923), p. 70. 

8 Marie Bonaparte, The Life and Works of Edgar Allan Poe: A Psycho- 
Analytic Interpretation (London, 1949), pp. 150-51. 
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us, namely, the poem, and refrain from biographical entanglements, which are 
both gratuitous and uncertain. If the poem is not self-sufficient, it is obscure; 
and, as critics of art, we are bound to rest with the assumption that the 
obscurity was satisfactory to Poe. 
After a close reading of the poem, Mr. Winters concludes, ‘‘In 
other words, the subject of grief is employed as a very general 
excuse for a good deal of obscure and only vaguely related emo- 
tion.’’® 

In a similar but more extended analysis of ‘‘Ulalume,’’ Messrs. 
Brooks and Warren, after a summary of the ‘‘elements of incident’’ 
in the poem, seem uncertain that any conclusion can be drawn: 


This is, apparently, an allegorical way of saying that love (or the semblance 
of love, for the crescent is defined as ‘‘the spectre of a planet’’) only leads 
him to the door of the tomb where Ulalume is buried. But all of this leaves 
a great many questions, even questions that should have factual answers, 
without answer. 

These questions revolve about the use of place names which ‘‘have 
no historical or geographical existence’’ (Auber, Weir), the seem- 
ingly arbitrary and unjustified use of the ghouls in the last stanza, 
and the ‘‘emphatie beat of rhythm that becomes monotonous.’’° 

Mr. Winters is surely right in demanding that the poem be self- 
sufficient, that we not go outside the poem to explain it; and the 
questions raised by Messrs. Brooks and Warren are certainly valid 
—unless the monotonous rhythm, the mythical place names, and 
the ghouls have some function in the poem, their use constitutes a 
major defect. I wish to emphasize that I accept, in my examina- 
tion of the poem, the critical framework within which both of these 
analyses have been written, although I reach somewhat different 
conclusions. 

It seems self-evident now that those who were concerned with 
establishing Poe as the protagonist in the poem were not dealing 
with a relevant critical problem. However, these writers . have, 
though perhaps accidentally, placed the emphasis where it be- 
longed: on the emotional state of the speaker not as he exists in- 
side the poem but rather as he exists in the act of conceiving the 
experiences related in the poem. One should not go, of course, to 
Poe’s biography to reconstruct this emotional state; the poem itself 
should and does give sufficient material for such a reconstruction. 

‘‘Ulalume’’ presents the protagonist in three different and dis- 


® Winters, op. cit., pp. 252-53. 
10Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Understanding Poetry (New 
York, 1938), pp. 358-62. 
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tinguishable emotional states, in three different places at three 
different times. There is, first, the protagonist as he conceives 
himself at the opening of the poem, wandering through a death- 
suggestive landscape with Psyche, his soul: 
These were the days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriac rivers that roll— 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous current down Yaanek 
In the realms of the Boreal Pole. 
There is, next, the protagonist as he conceives himself at the end 
of the poem, in a sadly familiar setting, at the tomb of Ulalume: 
Then my aeart it grew ashen and sober _ 
As the leaves that were crispéd and sere— 
As the leaves that were withering and sere; 
And finally, there is the protagonist as narrator, as he in actuality 
is, whose imagination has created the experience of the poem in 
which he has involved himself. 

It is in the protagonist as narrator that the dramatic key to the 
poem resides, and it is a dramatic, not a biographical, psychoana- 
lytical, or allegorical key. Curiously enough, this neglected narrator 
is the only reality in the poem; all else is filtered through his mind 
in its singular mental state. The reader is not asked to believe in 
the incredible events, or even to make sense of them, except inas- 
much as they relate to or define the emotional state of the speaker. 

The experience described in the poem is not, then, in its own 
terms a coherent experience. Critical attempts to impose coherence 
have ended either in failure, and condemnation of the poem, or in 
strange distortions and a glossing over or ignoring of glaring dif- 
ficulties. It is, perhaps, because of the immediacy of the deserip- 
tion in the first stanza that the assumption has usually been made 
that the events which follow represent an immediate experience, 
described by the man as he is at the end of the poem. But in the 
second stanza, a distance in time, as important as the distance in 
place, is indicated : 

Here once, through an alley Titanic, 
Of cypress, I roamed with my soul— 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my soul. 
These were days . 
The time references here (‘‘Here once ...’’ ‘‘These were 
days ...’’) imply that the speaker is recalling the past, the distant 
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past, perhaps even an imagined past. In any event, there is no 
reason to assume that the speaker, at the time of the recreation of 
his experience, is in the same psychological condition as that which 
he conceives for himself at either the beginning or the end of the 
poem. 

The reality which the imagination of the reader must reconstruct 
is the reality of the speaker, as he is while conceiving the experi- 
ence of the poem; the unreality of the experience, the ‘‘rather 
disorderly use of suggestion,’ and the monotony of the rhythm, 
all contribute richly to this reconstruction. Indeed, one can con- 
tend that the poem has not been really understood unless the imagi- 
nation has performed this reconstruction. The disorder of the 
images at the opening of the poem is significant: from skies, to 
leaves, to night, to the ‘‘dim lake of Auber’’ and the ‘‘misty mid 
region of Weir.’’ This arrangement is not a logical one, nor is that 
which follows in the second and third stanzas: from external situa- 
tion, to internal personal feeling, back to external situation, and, 
finally, a return to the somber setting which is in essence a re- 
capitulation of much of the first stanza. This disorder underscores 
the abnormal or dream-like state of mind of the speaker, from 
which images, ideas, phrases emerge, are repeated, disappear, and 
then recur. The almost exact repetition of certain lines, such as 

The leaves they were crispéd and sere— 

The leaves they were withering and sere.— 
point also to a mind in a trance-like state which lingers almost 
sensuously over certain images, releasing them only reluctantly. 

The monotonous rhythm, the repetitious but slow beat, beat, 
beat, with its lulling, hypnotic effect, emphasizes the non-rational 
state of the speaker’s mind. He is in that twilight of the mind 
where the real and the unreal intermingle and become indistin- 
guishable. It is a point midway between waking and sleeping, sanity 
and insanity. It is only when the narrator is conceived in some 
such state or situation as this, and placed in the dramatic center 
of the poem, that the incoherence of the stated experience becomes 
coherent. For the experience flows from the non-rational mind of 
the narrator, has existence only in that mind, and is significant 
only in terms of it. 

The tormented mind of the narrator has its roots in a deep-seated 


11 Ibid., p. 360. 
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frustration: the inability to achieve sexual fulfillment because of 
its inevitable association with death. This frustration has precipi- 
tated the narrator into a state of mental suspension between the 
real and the unreal, a state in which an imagined experience abounds 
with images and symbols reflecting the frustration. 

In these terms, it is important that there not be any geographical 
locations of Auber and Weir except in the imagined world of the 
narrator. The value of these place names must exist solely in their 
associations and their sounds: Auber—awful; Weir — weird. 
These associations fit admirably the setting, in which symbols of 
death abound: the skies are ashen (burnt-out, dead); the leaves 
are crisped and sere (dried out, dead) ; it is October, the traditional 
month of the death of nature; the adjectives, ‘‘dim,’’ ‘‘misty,’’ 
‘*dank,’’ ‘‘ghoul-haunted,’’ lend their force to the prevalence of 
death ; and the cypress tree has associations with graveyards. 

In this setting of death, in the midst of death, the narrator sees 
himself filled with a passionate life: his heart is described as 
‘*voleanic,’’ an image of explosive movement, heat, and light which 
is in dramatic contrast with the setting. And the image, as it is 
expanded, takes on sexual overtones, in the ‘‘scoriac rivers,’’ in 
the word ‘‘restlessly,’’ and in ‘‘sulphurous currents.’’ It is a strong, 
perhaps overwhelming, sexual impulse that the narrator feels, and 
the connotations of death resulting from the impulse are not noted 
by him. The predominance of death which has been caused by ex- 
cessive heat, suggested by ‘‘ashen,’’ / ‘‘crispéd,’’ and ‘‘sere,’’ should 
be noted; the connection between the sexual feeling (turbulent 
heat) and death (brought about by intense heat) is thus made 
direct. 

Psyche is a projection of the narrator’s mind, born of his soul, 
but gradually evolving into the sex object. She progresses from 
phantom to physical reality. At the opening of the poem, although 
their talk had been ‘‘serious and sober,’’ their thoughts were ‘‘pal- 
sied and sere.’’ Upon the appearance of Astarte, Psyche is de- 
scribed in physical terms, ‘‘uplifting her finger,’’ ‘‘letting sink 
her wings till they trailed in the dust.’’ And at the height of his 
passionate feeling, intensified by the ‘‘Sibyllie splendor’’ of As- 
tarte, the narrator kisses Psyche, and conquers her ‘‘scruples.’’ 
Psyche’s transition from insubstantial soul to a separate being 
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capable of physical love takes place, of course, only in the unstable 
mind of the speaker. 

But as Psyche is derived from the narrator’s realized sexual im- 
pulse, so the ambiguous Astarte springs from a deeper, a suppressed 
knowledge : 


At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born 


The narrator immediately assumes that Astarte will lead to sexual 
fulfillment, but Psyche draws back in mistrust. Psyche sees the 
pallor of death; the narrator sees the Sibyllic splendor of love. 
And just as the narrator is on the verge of fulfillment, just as he 
has overcome the scruples of Psyche, they come upon the ‘‘legended 
tomb.’’ Death intrudes. And there is the dramatic climax in which 
Psyche, the sex object, points to the tomb, symbol of death: 


‘¢ Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume! ’’ 


It is the narrator’s discovery of his deep-set frustration; it is the 
full realization of the inevitable link between sexual love and death, 
the realization that sexual love ends with death, is in itself a kind 
of death. 

What does lie in the tomb? The references are few and obscure: 


‘¢ ’Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalwme’’ 
‘«That I brought a dread burden down here.’’ 


‘*From the secret that lies hidden in these wolds, 

From the thing that lies hidden in the wolds.’’ 
The assumption that Ulalume is the dead wife or love of the nar- 
rator seems to me hasty, and difficult to reconcile with ‘‘a dread 
burden,’’ ‘‘the secret,’’ and ‘‘the thing,’’ hardly terms to describe 
a beloved. Is it not rather the terrible knowledge of the connec- 
tion between sexual love and death, which the narrator has at- 
tempted to forget, and which, in the course of the poem, he redis- 
covers? The narrator sees all death, even his own, more especially 
his own, in the tomb. Ulalume, then, is Death itself, a personifi- 
cation of turbulent sexual impulse combined with its inevitable de- 
struction. The discovery of the tomb, remembrance of death, causes 
the narrator’s heart to become 

ashen and sober 


As the leaves that were crispéd and sere— 
As the leaves that were withering and sere; 
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The live sexual instinct has been killed, and the narrator is no 
longer in conflict with his environment. He has accepted death 
into his heart; he has acknowledged the dreaded link. 

The poem closes with the narrator and Psyche speaking together, 
wondering whether the ghouls have attempted to keep them from 
the discovery. Why should they think so? The ghouls have a 
morbid interest in death; therefore, they represent the unrealized 
desire for death created by the sexual impulse. They would have 
drawn up the ‘‘sinfully scintillant’’ Astarte in order to encourage 
the sexual impulse and its concomitant compulsion toward death. 
They are, therefore, ‘‘pitiful’’ and ‘‘merciful’’ in that they natu- 
rally would have encouraged the narrator in the fulfillment of his 
passionate desires. But the revelation of the morbid link has ban- 
ished the sexual feeling and, at the same time, the compulsion to- 
ward death. The ghouls, then, succeed only in accomplishing the 
reverse of their purpose. But, of course, all of these symbols have 
their origin in the mind of the narrator, a mind in conflict with 
itself; they represent, therefore, the conflicting desires which the 
narrator feels. 


What is, then, the essential experience of ‘‘Ulalume’’? It is not 
the incoherent experience as it is described independently in the 
poem. It is, rather, this experience in symbolic terms as it is re- 
lated to the pervading intelligence of the narrator — an intelligence 
in a suspended state, in static conflict with itself. It is an intelli- 
gence in trance, in dream. This intelligence is not just at the center 
of the poem — it is, in a very real sense, the poem in its entirety. 





YEATS’S THE KING’S THRESHOLD: 
THE POET AND SOCIETY 


By Haske.u M. Biock 
University of Wisconsin 

It is only comparatively recently that the claim of W. B. Yeats 
to serious consideration as a playwright has received any signifi- 
cant attention. This may be explained in part by the general lack 
of interest in verse drama among students of the twentieth century 
theatre, and also by the commonly accepted view such as we find 
in Andrew Malone’s study of the Irish drama, that Yeats ‘‘was 
first and always a lyric poet who was attracted to the theatre by 
patriotism rather than drama.’’! This view has been shared by so 
many other critics,? that Erie Bentley and Ronald Peacock are 
virtually alone in their sympathetic appreciation of Yeats as a 
dramatist, and their attention is directed, quite understandably, 
toward his later work.* Yet a careful reading of the early plays can 
illuminate the development of the poet as well as that of the Abbey 
Theatre, by making clear Yeats’s relationship to his art and to his 
audience during a large and formative period of his life. Such a 
study can also throw light on the changing style and technique of 
the playwright as a prelude to his major poetic accomplishments.‘ 

I have selected The King’s Threshold for detailed examination 
not only in view of its representative quality as an early play, but 
because Yeats’s preoccupation with the play extends for over two 
decades, his revisions are of the keenest interest to a student of his 
dramaturgy. The mere fact that Yeats refused to let the play 
alone once it had been performed and published would suggest that 
it may have larger importance than its almost total neglect would 
lead one to assume. For the play is not merely a re-creation of 
ancient Irish legend; it is a direct expression of the young poet’s 

1 Andrew Malone, The Irish Drama (London, 1929), p. 132. 

2See L. A. G. Strong in Stephen Gwynn (ed.), Scattering Branches (New 
York, 1940), pp. 220-221; Louis MacNeice, The Poetry of W. B. Yeats (New 
York, 1941), p. 191. 

3 Ronald Peacock, ‘‘W. B. Yeats’’ in The Poet in the Theatre (New York, 
rong Eric Bentley, ‘‘ Yeats as a Playwright,’’ Kenyon Review, x (1948), 


4 As an example, see Thomas Parkinson, ‘‘W. B. Yeats: A Poet’s Stage- 
eraft,’’ ELH, xvu (1950), 136-161. 
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conception of the nature of poetry and of the relation of the poet 
to his society. 
I 

Any discussion of Yeats’s early plays must take into account 
the aims of the theatre for which he wrote along with his own ex- 
plicit statements of the nature and end of the drama. Above all 
else, the Abbey Theatre was to be a National Theatre, the expres- 
sion of ‘‘a Celtic and Irish school of dramatic literature,’’ and 
portraying ‘‘the deeper thoughts and emotions of Ireland.’ At 
the same time, the new theatre was conceived in direct opposition 
to the commercial stage, maintaining the dignity of art and the 
freedom of the artist in the face of public intolerance or indiffer- 
ence. It can be seen at once that a conflict between the patriotic 
and artistic impulses of the Irish National Theatre Society was 
bound to occur. The course of the Irish drama in the first decade 
of the century is a long, drawn-out battle between the playwright 
and his audience, culminating in the riots over Synge’s Playboy of 
the Western World and in the subsequent withdrawal of Yeats from 
the Irish theatrical scene. 

From the very outset of his career, Yeats conceived of literature 
and the arts as ‘‘the greatest of Divine revelations,’’ and literally 
deified poetic expression. Drama was not merely an art but also 
a form of direct religious invocation in which the role of the play- 
wright was that of a priest, mediating between the audience and the 
divine.” The playwright-priest, Yeats held, was responsible not to 
the dictates of his audience but to his own inner sources of inspira- 
tion, hence the poet’s intransigeance and high resolve. Yeats’s 
personality conspired with his poetic theory to drive him toward 
an increasingly aristocratic conception of the artist. No doubt his 
reading of Nietzsche was to some extent also responsible. Yet an- 
other source of his insistence on complete artistic freedom was his 
relationship to the members of the Rhymer’s Club in London in 
the eighteen-nineties, and his general association with the leading 


5 Lady Gregory, Our Irish Theatre (New York, 1913), pp. 8-9; also see 
Yeats’s introduction to A Book of Irish Verse (London, 1895), pp. xxv-xxvi, 
for an explicitly nationalistic statement of his early poetic theory. 

6 Cf. ‘‘William Blake and the Imagination’’ (1897) reprinted in W. B. 
Yeats, Essays (London, 1924). 

7See Yeats’s letter of 1901 cited in Richard Elimann, W. B. Yeats: the 
Man and the Masks (New York, 1948), pp. 130-131. 
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figures of the aesthetic movement.® It could not be contended that 
Yeats ever subscribed unreservedly to the doctrine of l’art pour l’art, 
so influential among the English writers of the day, yet from his 
contemporaries he acquired a rigorous concern with craftsmanship 
and an aspiration toward formal perfection, not for the sake of art 
but for the ‘‘image of human perfection’’ which he felt constitutes 
the aim of art.* Here again, we can see how his artistic credo led 
him to a position of uncompromising insistence on complete artistic 
independence. 

Such a position was sharply at variance with the nationalistic 
demands of a large part of Yeats’s audience. His early dramatic 
attempts in the eighteen-nineties had been received with mixed 
feelings by a public suspicious of heresy or of any kind of hetero- 
doxy in art. In the pages of Samhain, the official publication of 
the Irish National Theatre Society, one can trace a growing irri- 
tation on the part of Yeats with the narrow-mindedness of his au- 
dience. In an essay of September 1903, ‘‘The Reform of the Thea- 
ter,’’ the poet reiterates his objection to ‘‘the rough and ready 
conscience of the newspaper and the pulpit in a matter so delicate 
and so difficult as literature,’’ and he adds that in their intolerance 
the newspaper and the pulpit are but ‘‘voices of the mob.’’ From 
the very outset of his theatrical activity, Yeats attempted to create 
an environment in which art could flourish without subservience 
to moralistic or patriotic ends. The amount of energy he exerted 
on this task was prodigious: speeches, articles, newspaper contri- 
butions, prefaces, writing of every sort was directed in large part 
toward the education of his audience. Out of such an educative 
effort The King’s Threshold was written. 


II 

By 1903 Yeats had a fairly large number of plays behind him, 
including Cowntess Cathleen, the first version of The Shadowy 
Waters, Cathleen ni Houlihan, and On Baile’s Strand, plays which 
contain much of his best early dramatic work. He had attempted 
realistic prose drama of common life and had experimented with 
peasant drama in colloquial speech. But most of his earlier plays 
were imbued with a langorous mysticism and a dreamy sentimen- 
tality that perhaps accorded well with the poet’s linguistic resources 


8 See Albert J. Farmer, Le Mouvement esthétique et ‘‘décadent’’ en Angle- 
terre (Paris, 1931), pp. 255-97. 
9 W. B. Yeats, ‘‘Preface,’’ Poems, 1899-1905 (Dublin, 1906), pp. xii-xiii. 
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but which led him increasingly toward a personal lyricism and away 
from the exigencies of dramatic presentation. With the production 
of The King’s Threshold on October 8, 1903, Yeats was clearly mov- 
ing away from the drama of contemporary actuality or peasant 
farce such as he had essayed in Where There Is Nothing and The 
Pot of Broth, toward the re-creation of an Ireland of an heroic age 
such as we find in On Baile’s Strand. And all of Yeats’s subse- 
quent plays, until his temporary retirement from Irish theatrical 
activity in 1911, similarly attempted to inspire the Irish with a sense 
of the values of a glorious historie past, rooted in the legends and 
traditions of ancient popular heroes. 

It should not be inferred that these plays, set in a distant past, 
were without contemporary application. Writing of The King’s 
Threshold in 1911, Yeats makes the topicality of the play explicit: 
‘‘It was written when our Society was beginning its fight for the 
recognition of pure art in a community of which one half is buried 
in the practical affairs of life, and the other half in polities and 
propagandist patriotism.’"° The King’s Threshold is a simple tale 
and it is difficult to suppose that the audience could have missed 
its contemporary reference. The hero is Seanchan (pronounced 
‘Shanahan’), an ancient bard who has gone on a hunger strike be- 
cause, in the play of 1903, of the refusal of King Guaire to accord 
him the ancient right of the poets to dine at the King’s table. 
Aware of Seanchan’s prestige, the King attempts to foree him to 
take food lest he die on the threshold of the palace. A series of 
attempts are made to persuade Seanchan to do the King’s wi!!, 
first by the poet’s pupils, then by his Mayor and fellow-townsmen, 
followed by the King’s Chamberlain, the young Princesses, and 
finally Fedelm, the poet’s betrothed. All having failed, the King 
finally sueeumbs, yielding his crown to the poet, who returns it 
and at once turns away from the scene, triumphant and unyielding. 

This play is one of a series of one-act verse dramas written within 
a short period of time. As such it seems to have made no special 
impact on the audience when first produced." For the program 
also included the first performance of Synge’s In the Shadow of 


10 Plays for an Irish Theatre (London, 1911), p. 219. 

11 Louis MacNeice asserts on p. 195 that ‘‘The King’s Threshold caused 
some indignation when it was first produced in Dublin’’ but there is no con- 
crete evidence to support this statement. Cf. Peter Kavanagh, The Story of 
the Abbey Theatre (New York, 1950), pp. 40ff. 
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the Glen, an Irish rendering of the tale of the Wife of Ephesus, 
that was violently attacked in the Irish press on moralistic grounds 
and as a libel on Irish womanhood. Yeats reacted violently and at 
once. On October 10, 1903, he printed a statement in the national- 
istic United Irishman entitled ‘‘An Irish National Theatre’’ in 
which he declared: ‘‘Literature must take the responsibility of its 
power, and keep all its freedom.’’!? Here we have the same attitude 
Yeats had expressed in his play just two days earlier, now given 
added significance by the sudden reappearance of open antagonism 
toward the Irish Literary Theatre. The attacks on Synge clearly 
showed that the message of The King’s Threshold had not reached 
its audience ; in the years that followed it would bear repetition. 


Tit 


The text of the 1903 version of The King’s Threshold together 
with the Prologue was published along with On Baile’s Strand by 
A. H. Bullen in London in 1904. In October of 1906 Bullen brought 
out a collection of Yeats’s poems and plays entitled Poems 1899-1905, 
which included new versions of The Shadowy Waters, On Baile’s 
Strand, and The King’s Threshold.“ These revisions play an im- 
portant part in the poet’s development, for in them we can see a 
reduction of vague mysticism, a sharpening of detail, and a turning 
away from the ornamental diction of his earlier work.’* Yeats evi- 
dently labored at his revisions until he felt obliged to declare, ‘‘I 
ean do no better with my present subjects and experience.’”** He 
added that the two earlier plays ‘‘have been so much rewritten that 
they are later than The King’s Threshold.’"* This would place the 
revisions of the latter play at probably no later than 1905, very 
likely in the early part of that year. 

In the second version the poet has retained the basic structure 
of the text of 1903: the Prologue, the hunger-strike, the tempta- 
tions, and the final peal of victory, all are present and perform the 


12 Yeats’s statement is reprinted in Plays and Controversies (London, 1923), 
. 58. 
: 13 A description of the contents of this collection will be found in Allen 
Wade, A Bibliography of the Writings of W. B. Yeats (London, 1951), pp. 
75-76. I am profoundly indebted to Mr. Wade for the help I have received 
from this invaluable work. 

14 See Thomas F. Parkinson, W. B. Yeats, self-critic; a study of his early 
verse (Berkeley, 1951), pp. 59ff. 

15 ‘*Preface’’ to Poems, 1899-1905, p. xiii. 

16 Ibid., p. xv. 
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same functions.’’ All the same, there are a large number of changes 
in details which provide clear evidence of a careful reworking. In 
a note to the second version the poet remarked: ‘‘although the play 
has not been changed in the radical structure, the parts of the 
Mayor, Servant, and Cripples are altogether new, and the rest is 
altered here and there.’* A close study of Yeats’s alterations 
would require a critical edition. Nevertheless, a few of his changes 
may be cited as illustrative of changing attitudes during the period 
of revision. 

In general, the alterations make for a simplification of roles. 
Some minor figures are dropped; others simply lose their names 
and are designated only by their official status. The role of the 
servile monk is reduced, and at the same time, his opposition to 
poetry as enemy of both church and state is more forcibly enun- 
ciated. On the other hand, the role of the officious mayor is en- 
larged to the point that the fool is transformed into a comic butt, 
pompous and ridiculous. In the text of 1903 his function is minor 
indeed, but in the revision he comes to bear the brunt of Yeats’s 
ferocious attack on the enemies of poetry. Thus the Mayor’s ina- 


bility to understand Seanchan is made plain: ‘‘I never understood 
a poet’s talk/ More than the baa of a sheep!’’ And in response to 
the newly-added ineantatory curse of the cripples, the Mayor re- 
plies : 


What good is a poet? 

Has he money in a stocking, 

Or cider in the cellar 

Or flitches in the chimney, 

Or anything anywhere but his own idleness? 
At this point the aged servant, Brian, and the cripples lash out 
wildly at the Mayor, the one beating him on the legs with his crutch, 
the other burying his nails in the Mayor’s face. The frenzy with 
which Yeats assails the enemy of poetry is almost pathological, and 
tells us something of his feelings toward those who see no value in 
a poet and would chase him out of the community. 

The revised conclusion is also of interest. Yeats retains the final 
Nietzschean invocation ‘‘to the great race that is to come,’’ but in 
the King’s final speech five lines have been added in which his sur- 

17I have used the text reprinted in Plays for an Irish Theatre (London, 
1911). The second version of The King’s Threshold is generally found in 


collections and reprints published between 1906 and 1922. 
18 Poems, 1899-1905, p. 279. 
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render to the poet is made more credible and complete. 

Many of the minor changes such as the additions in the final 
scene can be explained on structural grounds, but it is clear that 
intervening events in Ireland had much to do with the more em- 
phatic and indeed almost savage defense of the rights and functions 
of the poet in his society that may be observed in the text of the 
play published in 1906. 

Undoubtedly one major cause of the poet’s righteous anger was 
the continued battle over Synge’s In the Shadow of the Glen. The 
hostile press refused to modify its attacks on Synge, even after the 
full demonstration of his poetic genius in Riders to the Sea. Early 
in 1905 we find Yeats addressing three letters to the United Irish- 
man within a period of two weeks, arguing for a more open-minded 
attitude toward Synge’s work and the theatre in general.’® Evi- 
dently these efforts accomplished little, for the year 1905 was filled 
with hostile attacks in the press on Yeats and his colleagues, es- 
pecially in the United Irishman.*° By November of that year Yeats 
had evidently reached the point of exasperation. In Samhain he 
vigorously condemned those who would make art subservient to 
practical ends, asserting that ‘‘Literature has never been the work 
of slaves’’ and insisting once again on freedom as the fundamental 
condition of artistic expression. He hit out openly at the most 
dangerous enemies of art, ‘‘those friends of ours who are ever 
urging us... to put our imagination into handcuffs,’’ the very 
same persons to whom The King’s Threshold had been addressed 
and who were to justify all of Yeats’s fears and denunciations in 
the attack on The Playboy of the Western World a little over a year 
later. Yeats had worked hard at the revision of his play, in part 
because in the play the very survival of poetry was at stake. Writ- 
ing to Yeats late in 1906, T. Sturge Moore remarked that ‘‘ The 
King’s Threshold is now as good as could be,’’** and it was proba- 
bly at about this time that Yeats wrote to Florence Farr that he 
considered it a strong play, forthright in its presentation of atti- 


19 For an account of this controversy, see Maurice Bourgeois, Jen Mill- 
ington Synge and the Irish Theatre (London, 1913), pp. 156-158 and Una 
Ellis-Fermor, The Irish Dramatic Movement (London, 1939), p. 48. 

20 Excerpts are cited in The Arrow, February 23, 1907. 

21 Ursula Bridge (ed.), W. B. Yeats and T. Sturge Moore (New York, 
1953), p. 10. 
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tudes.*? In the light of contemporary events we can well under- 
stand the poet’s desperate plea for recognition of his right to inde- 
pendence. And despite the fact that Yeats’s declaration fell on 
unheeding ears, the revision marked a noticeable advance in his 
poetic power and in his command of the stage. Nevertheless, the 
audience, accustomed by this time to legends of ancient heroism, 
may not have been able to make the necessary transposition, may 
have altogether failed to understand the contemporary relevance 
of Yeats’s work. No wonder that he was soon to reject this audi- 
ence and turn to poetry for the imaginative freedom he had been 
unable to win in the theatre. Yet in his own theory and practice 
Yeats was constantly animated by the ideals he expressed in The 
King’s Threshold, and for an Irish poet in the first decade of the 
present century, this took courage. 


IV 
The third and final revision of the play was first published in 


Plays in Prose and Verse, 1922, along with a brief explanatory 
note. No longer was the heroic bard to be allowed to return to his 
beloved and his muse. For Yeats rejected the reversal at the end 
of the earlier versions, in which Seanchan regains his status at the 
expense of the King and his retainers, to emerge from his ordeal 
shaken but triumphant. In the text of 1922 the hero of the play 
dies; the forces of practical wisdom — the enemies of poetry — are 
victorious, and only Fedelm and the poet’s pupils are left to mourn. 

This is a radical revision indeed, and is wholly at variance with 
the Prologue Yeats had included in the versions of 1903 and 1906. 
The reader of the play will recall his elaborate justification of the 
poet’s survival :?° 
Some think it would be a finer tale if Seanchan had died at the end of it, and 
the king had the guilt at his door, for that might have served the poet’s cause 
better in the end. But that is not true, for if he that is in the story but a 
shadow and an image of poetry had not risen up from the death that threatened 
him, the ending would not have been true and joyful enough to be put into 
the voices of players and proclaimed in the mouths of trumpets, and poetry 
would have been badly served. 
Needless to say, the Prologue does not appear in the version of 1922, 
and in the death of Seanchan we may see an explicit repudiation 
by Yeats of his arguments of some twenty years earlier. 

22 Clifford Bax (ed.), Florence Farr, Bernard Shaw, W. B. Yeats: Letters 


(London, 1946), p. 54. 
23 Plays for an Irish Theatre, p. 92. 
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In his note to the final revision the poet declared: ‘‘I have given 
the play the tragic end I would have given it at the first, had not 
a friend advised me to ‘write comedy and have a few happy mo- 
ments in the theatre.’ ’’** The generally somber tone of the play 
would substantiate Yeats’s contention, and it is altogether possible 
that an alternate ending existed among his earlier drafts. The 
friend who urged Yeats to write comedy was probably Lady Greg- 
ory, who collaborated in the plotting and construction of the first 
version of the play,?> and whose bent was in the direction of real- 
istic comedy and farce rather than heroic serious drama. It has 
been conjectured that the secondary characters that speak in peasant 
dialect in Yeats’s early plays were usually the work of Yeats and 
Lady Gregory together.*® Her influence on other plays written 
about the same time such as T'he Pot of Broth or Where There Is 
Nothing and the later collaborative venture of The Unicorn from 
the Stars would tend to support this view. All the same, the final 
revision of The King’s Threshold is clearly the work of Yeats alone, 
and no account of the early history of the composition of the play 
can explain why the play was revised at a time when Yeats had 
virtually abandoned the theatre of public performance, nor is there 
any indication in the early versions of the play apart from the 
Prologue to suggest the kind of revision that actually did take place. 

In an important but apparently seldom-read study of Yeats as a 
dramatist, Thomas McGreevey has advanced a political explana- 
tion for the final revision of The King’s Threshold :** 
The play was rewritten after the death of Terence MacSwiney, Lord Mayor 
of Cork, while on hunger strike in an English prison, and, in the new version, 
acted in Dublin in 1921. But with little success, partly perhaps through the 
fault of our actors who are more used to the realistic than to the poetic 
tradition. Yet a few people found it moving and beautiful. 
It will be recalled that Seanchan defies civil authority through a 
hunger strike. In the first decade of the century this form of ‘‘ pas- 
sive resistance’? was not too well known; but the events of the 
Easter rebellion and subsequent violence in Ireland were to give 
the hunger strike a symbolic significance it had never acquired for 
the audience of Yeats’s play. 
a Plays in Prose and Verse (New York, 1924), p. 432. 

25 Lady Gregory, Our Irish Theatre, p. 83. 


26 Lennox Robinson in Scattering Branches, p. 104. 
27 Thomas H. McGreevey, ‘‘Mr. W. B. Yeats as a Dramatist,’’ Revue Anglo- 


Américaine vil (1929), 23. 
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There is no need to recapitulate in detail the turbulent events of 
the Irish struggle against the English during and after the First 
World War.** Suffice it to say that in the local elections of 1918 
the Sinn Fein party gained control of several municipalities in- 
cluding Cork, with an old party leader chosen as Lord Mayor of 
that city. Early in 1920 the first Republican Lord Mayor was as- 
sassinated. His successor, Terence MacSwiney, took office in March. 
In August of the same year he was seized by the British authori- 
ties and accused of secret revolutionary activity. The prisoner 
immediately went on a hunger strike which lasted until his death, 
seventy-four days later. In October 1920 the late Lord Mayor was 
mourned and eulogized all over Ireland, extolled as an example of 
high principle and steadfast resolution in the struggle against the 
enemy. 

In such circumstances it can be easily understood how the heroic 
defiance of Terence MacSwiney must have moved his compatriots, 
including William Butler Yeats. All during 1921 funds were raised 
in MacSwiney’s name to help carry on the war, which by this date 
had reached violent proportions. The weapon of the hunger strike 
was not the only similarity between the Irish martyr and the ancient 
bard of Yeats’s play: MacSwiney too was a poet, ‘‘easily the most 
literary member of the Cork Celtie Literary Society,’’® and the 
author of at least five plays as well as a number of poems. His 
best known drama, The Revolutionist (1914), depicted the low state 
of Ireland after the hypothetical establishment of Home Rule by 
the English, and insisted on the necessity of total and uncompro- 
mising revolution. In February of 1921 the play was presented at 
the Abbey Theatre, with MacSwiney’s widow in attendance to re- 
ceive the homage of the audience. The play was acclaimed as stir- 
ring propaganda and was held over a second week.*® A repeat 
performance took place at the Abbey Theatre on October 15, 1921, 
as a benefit for the dependents of Irish Republican Prisoners, and 
with political speeches marking the occasion. Soon afterward ef- 
forts were begun toward the raising of a memorial fund in honor 
of Terence MacSwiney. In the midst of these efforts, on November 
12, 1921, a new version of Yeats’s The King’s Threshold was an- 


28 The following discussion is based on P. S. O’Hegarty, A Short Memoir 
of Terence MacSwiney (New York, 1922). 

29 Daniel Corkery, ‘‘ Literary Career,’’ ibid., p. 21. 

80 See The Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, February 25, 1921, p. 4. 
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nounced at the Abbey Theatre. The play opened on November 15, 
along with two other one-act plays, and with Frank Fay again in 
the central role. Apparently the play was well received, but the 
last performance took place on November 19, with no extension 
into a second week. It should be pointed out, however, that it was 
usual to perform plays but for a single week at the Abbey, even 
when they were moderately successful. 

There can be no doubt that the audience was more impressed by 
the resemblance of Yeats’s play to recent historical events than by 
differences it presented from the earlier versions, for prior to 1921 
the play had not been presented in Dublin for several years." 
Regardless of what Yeats’s original plan in the composition of the 
play may have been, it now required very little alteration to bring 
about the death of the poet, clearly inspired by the example of the 
late Lord Mayor of Cork. 

The revisions in the text of 1922 are not as extensive as those of 
1906, but they are of far more structural significance. In the open- 
ing scene we learn that the ancient right of the poets which Sean- 
chan refuses to abandon is not the right to dine at the King’s table, 
but to sit in his councils of state. The point is not elaborated, but 
it clearly serves to magnify the issues in conflict. The Mayor’s 
part, which we examined earlier, is unchanged; but in the final 
scene, beginning about sixty lines from the end of the play, Yeats 
has made extensive interpolations. The King’s submission is re- 
placed by the poet’s death speech, and what follows is a mingling 
of praise and lamentation on the part of the poet’s followers. 
Earlier, in the now suppressed Prologue, Yeats had rejected such 
an ending because in it ‘‘poetry would have been badly served.’’ 
In the final version the triumphant trumpet blast is heard again, 
but it gives place at once to a somber evocation of ‘‘the great shade 
we follow to the tomb.”’ 

It cannot be denied that the alterations Yeats made in 1921 are 
far superior poetically to the lines of 1903 and 1906. In its bare, 
stark, concentrated imagery the conclusion of the play is closely 
related to the idiom of the Four Plays for Dancers and the poetry 
of Michael Robartes and the Dancer. Nevertheless, Yeats’s conclu- 
sion retains many of the lines of the earlier versions, and one is 
more impressed by the variety of styles the conclusion presents 


31 Tbid., November 16, 1921, p. 6. The earliest previous performance was 
probably that of 1913. 
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rather than by any internal consistency or harmony. Much the 
same could be said for the critical implications of the revised end- 
ing. Seanchan dies in a frenzy of grotesque exultation, exclaiming, 
‘‘King! King! Dead faces laugh’’. The refrain is echoed as a 
bitter commentary on the present state of poetry Where the earlier 
versions had closed in a symbolic triumph, the youngest pupil of 
the dead poet now declares, ‘‘Dead faces laugh!/The ancient right 
is gone, the new remains/And that is death.’’ Yet at the very end, 
there is a cry for triumphant music and trumpet blasts, much as 
in the earlier conclusions, conflicting openly with the melancholy 
gloom that springs from the death of the poet. It would seem that 
the conclusion of the play in its final form suffers from a blurring 
of symbolie expression, an attempt to exalt the triumph of poetry 
and to lament over its death in virtually the same breath. The texts 
of 1903 and 1906 blend with that of 1922 somewhat discordantly. 

There is no doubt that Yeats could have revised the conclusion 
of The King’s Threshold even more thoroughly than he did. As 
matters now stand, the play embodies two sharply varying concep- 
tions of the place of poetry in the contemporary world. Yeats un- 
doubtedly held both beliefs at one time or another of his develop- 
ment. As early as 1900 in ‘‘The Symbolism of Poetry’’ we find 
him contending that men’s hearts are slowly dying and poetry 
fading away under the pressures of mechanistic progress. It may 
even be argued that for Yeats both the triumph and the death of 
poetry may be symbolically expressed in the same single action. 
But in The King’s Threshold the consistency of the play is de- 
stroyed, the implications of the play confused by what was un- 
doubtedly too hasty a revision in the turbulent days of 1921. 

Vv 

For good or ill, the version of 1922 is likely to be the text in 
which the play will continue to be read.**? There can be no doubt 
that where revisions have been made, the poetry is far superior to 
that of 1906, yet the earlier play is by no means contemptible and 
would seem more effective theatrically because of the clarity and 
directness of its conclusions. In any case, one should not over- 
rate the play, for even among Yeats’s early works The King’s 
Threshold lacks the passion of Deirdre or the grandiose sweep of 


82 This text is reprinted in the second edition of Yeats’s Collected Plays 
published by Macmillan in 1952. 
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On Baile’s Strand. Neverthless, it is of major importance for the 
light it throws on Yeats’s conception of the poet and his relation to 
his society. 

We may observe that the poet in Yeats’s earlier plays — Aleel 
in The Countess Cathleen or Forgael in The Shadowy Waters — is 
a mystical dreamer, recessive rather than active, suffering out of 
unrequited love and finding happiness in a mysterious soul union 
or in a turning away from common reality. Seanchan’s open de- 
fiance of the claims of worldly position places him in a far more 
direct relation to that world he affronts and rejects. He is one of 
the foremost examples of Yeats’s proud and solitary men, uniting 
the poet, the peasant and the aristocrat in his essential charac- 
teristics. 

Only a few of Yeats’s interpreters have seen any particular sig- 
nificance in The King’s Threshold: Thomas McGreevey, Una Ellis- 
Fermor, T. R. Henn, Raymond Williams, possibly one or two others, 
but no more. The play is usually ignored when it is not condemned. 
Yet it remains a bold and impressive plea for the sanctity of po- 
etic intuition and the intrinsic right of the poet to a position in 
his society that would make possible free imaginative expression. 
Yeats’s revisions of the play not only illuminate his direct involve- 
ment in its central issue; they also suggest something of the disap- 
pointment and despair which led the poet to abandon the Irish stage 
and take refuge in a wholly aristocratic, unpopular theatre, but 
in which he came to make an even greater contribution to the drama 
of our time. The King’s Threshold is an anticipation and, to some 
extent, an expression of Yeats’s mature achievement in the lyric 
drama. 





THE LOOKING-GLASS OF RICHARD II 


By Peter URE 
King’s College, University of Durham 


The range of symbolism associated with the mirror in the Renais- 
Sance is very extensive. It has been studied chiefly in connection 
with mirrors in painting; the literary uses remain to be explored. 

The use of the words ‘‘mirror,’’ ‘‘glass,’’ ‘‘image,’’ and speculum 
in titles (such as The Mirror for Magistrates, The Glass of Govern- 
ment and so on) was popular, and some of this popularity was as- 
sociated with the allegory in the seventh book of the Republic: 
the mirror reflects not simply life as it is but the Platonic ideas 
and types; hence works of literature, in so far as they hold the 
mirror up to nature, in Hamlet’s words, are thought of as showing 
not merely a mechanical reflection of our life but an image of it 
having a superabundant ideal value. Especially was this true of 
writings, such as history-plays, which expounded lessons for the 
present by mirroring past events. A speculum was a book which, 
by showing the truth of things with the clarity and accuracy of a 
mirror, could act as a guide to its readers.” 

The act of looking into the mirror, and the mirror itself as an 
object, easily gathered symbolic associations about them; these 
often point in different directions. The unblemished mirror of 
glass could be a symbol of the purity of the Virgin and of Christ 
and of Chastity, the sun is like a mirror which reflects the divine 
light, and so is the human soul; in iconography, Prudence or Wis- 
dom, because she sees so clearly, has a mirror as one of her at- 
tributes, and her looking into it at her own face suggests the search 
for self-knowledge undertaken by the wise. On the other hand, 
the mirror could be used for bad as well as for good magic, and 
could reveal a horrible kind of truth: gazing into the glass could 
be a looking inward which indicated an obsession with the self or 
with the outward appearance only, and so the mirror is associated 
with Vanity and Lust as well as with Chastity and Prudence. Be- 
cause the mirror reflects the real truth, Vanity may see in it the skull 


1In this paragraph I am indebted to L. B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s His- 
tories (San Marino, California, 1947), pp. 107-8; cf. E. Curtius, European 
Literature and the Latin Middle Ages (London, 1953), p. 336. 
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beneath the skin or a mocking devil, instead of her own face, and 
such moments of horrid perception are often graphically repre- 
sented in the paintings. For Gascoigne in The Steel Glass, the new- 
fangled glass mirror stands for worldly luxury, the old-fashioned 
metal one for decent and godly living. For Lucretius, in Shake- 
speare’s poem, his violated daughter has become a cracked mirror 
which reflects an image of death.” 

In all this the tendency is to associate the mirror with truth- 
telling; Vanity must constantly be gazing in the glass as an alle- 
gorical sign of her engagement with the outward shell, but the 
mirror itself does not deceive. 

In addition to this symbolic function, there is the set of moral 
associations which the object derives from what may be called its 
ordinary life: vain persons are fond of mirrors, which nourish 
their vanity by offering them the naturally pleasing image of 
their outward selves. So the mirror’s function is to flatter, and 
flattering is often the epithet applied quite superficially to the 
looking-glass.* The flatterer is a deceiver. 

The mirror’s possibilities, therefore, range from the hypostases 
with their truth-telling specula to ordinary vain persons with their 


deceiving ones. It is difficult to believe that when Shakespeare 
invented, quite independently of Holinshed or any other such 
source, the incident of the looking-glass towards the end of the 


2In this paragraph I am indebted to G. F. Hartlaub, Zauber des Spiegels, 
Geschichte und Bedeutung des Sptegels in der Kunst (Munich, 1951) and 
H. Schwarz, ‘‘The Mirror in Art,’’ Art Quarterly (Detroit), xv (1952), 
97-118. 

3 See for example Lyly, Love’s Metamorphosis (Works, ed. Bond, iii. 303) : 
**You care for nothing but a Glasse, that is, a flatterer’’; Edward III, II, i, 
114-6 (Shakespeare Apocrypha, ed. Brooke, p. 75): ‘‘Her hair, far softor 
then the silke wormes twist,/ Like to a flattering glas, doth make more faire / 
The yelow Amber’’; Daniel, Musophilus (Poems, ed. Sprague, p. 81): ‘‘ Imagi- 
nation bringing brauely dight / Her pleasing images in best aray,/ With 
flattering glasses that must shew him faire / And others foule. . .’’; Hey- 
wood, 4 Woman Killed with Kindness, I, i: ‘‘His sweet content is like a 
flattering glass / To make my face seem fairer to mine eye’’; Webster, Duchess 
of Malfi, I., i, 208: ‘*Let all sweet Ladies break their flattering Glasses.’’ 
Lucas, Works of Webster, ii, 135, refers us to Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
i, 2,4,7: ‘* Acco, an old woman, seeing by chance her face in a true glass (for 
she used false flattering glasses belike at oiher times as most gentlewomen 
do) ... ran mad.’’ Cf. the account of Queen Elizabeth’s death quoted by 
Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, iii,612: ‘‘. .. in the melancholy of 
her sicknes, she desired to see a true looking-glass, which in twenty years she 
had not sene, but only such a one as was made of purpose to deceive her 
sight: which glasse, being brought her, she fell presently into exclayming 
against those which had so much commended her, and took it so offensively, 
that some which had flattered her, durst not come into her sight.’’ 
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deposition scene in Richard II he was not intending to eall attention 
to a part of this range of associations. The episode forms part of 
a scene which acts as a pivot |: the transformation of Richard from 
self-conceit to humility, fron King to Man, from a being partly 
assimilated to Vanitas and © uperbia to a person tragically aware 
of his ordinary humanity. 

Marlowe may almost aid to have invented the introduction 
of symbolic objects tu). the stage, but it is not very common in 
Shakespeare, except perhaps where the object has frankly magical 
properties, like the ‘‘little Western flower’’ of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Banquo’s glass or Prospero’s wand, or where the 
meanings attached to the object are made absolutely clear to the 
audience, as is the case with Portia’s caskets, Ophelia’s flowers 
and the red and white Roses in Henry VI. None the less, Shake- 
speare has already raised the scene in Richard II to the level of 
such action through symbolic objects by his use of one of the most 
familiar of them all, the Crown of England. To follow after this 
tremendous symbol with the mirror was certainly to risk an anti- 
climax, unless Shakespeare felt very sure that the mirror, too, 
would convey a subsidiary meaning of comparable force to his 
audience. It is possible, of course, to see the whole episode simply 
as Shakespeare’s way of rendering the pettish self-regard of the 
fallen king and his inexhaustible capacity for organizing an anti- 
climax about himself—he wants to hold the stage a moment 
longer, and any excuse will do if it allows him to escape the hu- 
miliation of having to read over Northumberland’s heinous arti- 
cles. In one sense — in Bolingbroke’s sense — this is true, for to 
such bystanders as Bolingbroke the episode seems faintly ridicu- 
lous, as Richard himself admits through the ironic tone of his 
‘‘thanks’’ to the usurper (IV, i, 299): in Bolingbroke’s political 
world Richard’s ‘‘external manners of lament’’ are at best an 
irrelevance. But in another sense, the sense in which the scene 
depicts through the sufferings of its protagonist the tragie specta- 
cle of what it feels like to have been a king and to be so no longer, 
the mirror episode is the point where Richard turns within 
himself and is forced to drink the full measure of his grief. It is 
truer to this element in the scene, and to what other parts of the 
play tell us are signs of a development in Richard’s character, to 
read the movement from Crown to mirror as part of a climbing 
sequence, which gradually modulates from the ‘‘external man- 
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ners’’ to the ‘‘tortur’d soul’’ within. (Indeed, the whole move- 
ment of IV, i, from the noisy yells and threats of the appellants at 
the beginning to the solitary self-torture of Richard at the end, is 
one of the finest examples of auzesis in Shakespeare.) With char- 
acteristic sleight-of-hand Shakespeare enables us to read the epi- 
sode, as it were, in both Richard’s mood and Bolingbroke’s mood ; 
but to read it in Bolingbroke’s alone, as so many commentators 
have done, is to be less than just to Shakespeare. 

If Shakespeare, then, is drawing on those associations of the 
mirror which have just been sketched, he handles them with great 
originality and without any of the rigour of the allegorist. Richard 
sends for the mirror because he wishes to cultivate self-knowledge: 


I’ll read enough, 

When I do see the very book indeed 

Where all my sins are writ, and that’s myself. 
It is these lines, as well as the desire to see what he looks like now 
that he is merely a man (IV, i, 265-7), that introduce us to the 
conception of the mirror as a means to self-knowledge.* But in 
another sense, or, as it were, from Bolingbroke’s point of view, the 
call for the mirror may be seen as the action of a man who wishes 
to bolster up his self-esteem with the comforting glass, and a touch 
of contempt at the whole proceeding is not out of place as an ele- 
ment in the audience’s attitude. These antilogies are rather subtly 
played upon by the dramatist, who is of course more interested 
in character and dramatic effect than in conforming to any tra- 
ditions of allegory. 

For what Richard sees in the mirror and the way he reacts to 
it do not fit any of the usual patterns as they are found in the 
iconography. If he were simply Vanity (so far as a vain person 
can be assimilated to the hypostasis) we might expect him to see 
a skull or an ape in the glass; if he were merely the ordinary vain 
man he would be pleased because the glass represents him as hav- 
ing such a flourishing outside; and if Shakespeare had no other 
purpose save to use the associations of the glass with the telling 
of truth-as-it-is we might expect Richard to report that he sees his 


4 Shakespeare was to use the idea again in Julius Caesar, I, ii, 55: 


it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. 
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own features in a state of declination commensurate with that of 
his fortunes. Instead: 

No deeper wrinkles yet? hath sorrow struck 

So many blows upon this face of mine, 

And made me no deeper wounds? O flatt’ring glass, 

Like to my followers in prosperity, 

Thou dost beguile me! 
This mirror, in fact, shows the outward semblance but not the in- 
ward truth. It is another of those ‘‘flattering glasses,’’ and in 
using the phrase Richard ignores the claims of the mirror to reveal 
the truth in favour of a catchphrase about mirrors familiar to Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries, which has the additional function of bring- 
ing the general dramatic and immediate political situation within 
the field of reference: the flattering mirror is like the flattering 
followers. More importantly for our understanding of Richard’s 
own change, his disappointment with the mirror is a measure of 
his newly acquired self-recognition, which proceeds from his own 
realization that the mirror is betraying him. Yet the mirror is still 
performing none the less one of its ancient functions — paradoxi- 
cally, through the very quality of deceit, it induces self-knowledge : 
it is his recognition of the mirror’s falsity that enables Richard 
to perceive the truth about himself. This oblique working ensures 
that we remain aware of the associations of the mirror: with Vanity 
and the vain, because it is a flattering glass; with Wisdom and the 
wise because of the part played by its truth-telling in the develop- 
ment and modification of Richard’s own character. In that de- 
velopment, Vanity is no longer pleased with her own face; although 
what she sees is in no way outwardly decayed or spoilt, the dis- 
crepancy between this gloss and the ruin all around and within is 
too sharp. Once Vanity can recognize the discrepancy, she ceases 
by that much to be Vanity — and is prepared to break her glass. 

For the breaking of the glass follows logically from Shakespeare’s 

counterpointing of the personification with the person and the 
mirror that tells lies with the mirror that tells the truth. Because 
Richard is only partially assimilated to Vanitas, he is quite free to 
depart from her unlifelike self-consistency: Vanitas could never 
smash her glass, any more than Sloth could cease to be slothful. 
There are thus no allegorical or symbolical analogues of the smash- 
ing.© In breaking the flattering glass the king rejects that part 


8 The smashing of the glass is used rather differently by some writers cited 
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of him which belongs to Vanity along with its attribute. Unlike 
the vain man, he does not wish for a glass which lies to him about 
his inner self by obstinately representing his outward beauty. There 
is perhaps a third rejection — and an ironic one: in breaking the 
glass Richard breaks the agent which had helped him to the degree 
of self-recognition he has now attained. For it is after this act of 
self-recognition and self-transformation that Richard topples over 
into an extreme of self-abasement which is, in some ways, as bad 
and as blind as his former pride. This further stage is foreshad- 
owed in the smashing of the mirror; the violence of the act is a 
counterpart of the desperate self-annulment of ‘‘I have no name, 
no title’’ (IV, i, 255) and ‘‘O that I were a mockery king of snow’’ 
(IV, i, 260). Richard, in the course of his transformation from 
King to Man, has shattered not only the symbol of the deceptions 
attached to his former royal state but the image of the face itself 
with which he henceforward must live in as manly a fashion as he 
ean. His tragedy is in part that of one who cannot recognize a 
mean between kingship and not-being: 


Think that I am unking’d by Bolingbroke, 
And straight am nothing. 


by Hartlaub, op. cit., p. 144: ‘‘. .. the mirror could be used as a symbol 
for the dissatisfaction with the Self, because it always reflects nothing but 
one’s own features, instead of the divine ones of the Original, and because 
the Ego, through a surfeit of such critical encounters with itself finally runs 
the danger of splitting itself into the observing subject and its double. The 
new terror of the mirror, on occasion also the smashing of the glass in order 
to break free from the pursuing double and thus, if possible, return to the 
great whole, ... was an important motif in the works both of Storm and 
Stress and Romanticism.’’ I am grateful to Dr. N. A. Furness for very 
kindly translating this and other passages from Hartlaub’s book. 
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